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CONEY ISLAND 


LUCY P. GILLMAN ® 


Kiln-like, New York City baked and steamed its 
inhabitants. And 1,300,000 people stormed the 
beaches at Coney Island. What is Coney Island? 

Territorially, it is a strip of desert extending from a wire 
picket fence at Brighton 15th Street to another fence at 
Sea Gate. 

Aesthetically, it is a surrealistic fantasy of arms and legs, 
army blankets and bedsheets, beach chairs and baskets, 
blotches of color dabbed in lastex and jerseys on bosoms and 
bottoms, smells from vanilla-sweet to onion-sharp and milk- 
sour, and sand that slithers softly through the toes and feels 
like sandpaper on a wet bathing suit. 

From the sociological point of view, Coney Island is as 
fine a sampling of bourgeois Bensonhurst as one could find. 
During the week, the orientation is distinctly matriarchal. 
On week-ends, however, father joins the family group with 
a few friends and relatives. 


O N JULY 18, 1953, the mercury hit 96 degrees at one p.m. 


* Miss Gillman was born in Berlin, Germany, and grew up in Brooklyn 
within short commuting distance of Coney Island. She has her bachelor’s 
degree from Brooklyn College, her master’s from Columbia University and is 
at present working toward a doctorate at Columbia. She is a social studies 
teacher in senior high school. 
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To the political pollster, Coney represents what may be 
termed the “‘left-of-center’” opinion. 

Economically, Coney’s prosperity seems to rest today on 
the palate-cooler, frozen solid on a stick or orange flavored 
in a cylindrical wax container. Boys dressed in white sun 
helmets and white suits sell them. Occasionally, a renegade 
in khaki comes barefoot through the sand carrying a brown 
paper shopping bag, whose greasy bottom betrays its contents 
—the Knish. 

Fashion-wise, Coney Island is somewhat behind the 
Riviera or Malibu, but the latest French and Italian models, 
as shown in Life, Vogue, and Charm, trickle down to Coney 
via Macy’s, Ohrbach’s and Klein’s. Esquire has not yet made 
its mark at Coney. 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said— 

I will some maiden fair implore 

To go with me to Coney’s shore? 

If such there be, let him repent, 

Before his money is all spent; 

And with sweet words let him invite 

The gentle girl to his delight 

She’ll go, you bet... .! 


Thus in 1878, did a lyrical publicist call on swain and maid 
to betake themselves to the wonderful, magical and fair 
Coney Isle. Since that day, millions of swains and maidens 
have answered the Call. Yet the Coney that played host to 
the crinoline and the handlebar mustache, the Coney that 
welcomed the leg o’mutton sleeve and the straw hat, and 
the Coney that today embraces the sweater girl and the 
khaki cap, are different places. Coney Island’s history falls 
into three more or less clear cut periods—that from 1870, 
when the story of Coney Island as a resort begins, to the early 
1900's; the period from the early 1900’s to 1920; and the 
years from 1920 to the present. 

Although once described by conscience-stricken souls as 
a subdivision of the Lower Regions, Coney Island is actually 
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Coney IsLAND 


a five mile strip of sand separated from the main body of 
Brooklyn by a creek. Two voyagers, in the 1680's had occas- 
ion to describe the island as ‘“. . . oblong in shape . . . and 
grown over with bushes. Nobody lives upon it, but it is 
used in winter for keeping cattle, horses, oxen, hogs and 
others, which are able to obtain there sufficient to eat the 
whole winter and to shelter themselves from the cold in the 
thickets.” ? From that time down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the island slept an innocent, peaceful sleep, 
unaware of its devilish destiny. Only the cows and rabbits, 
an occasional ship-wreck, and the intrusion of a sportsman 
after game, or a “clammer” after clams, came to disturb 
Coney Island’s slumber. 

In the 1840's the potentialities of Coney Island as a place 
where the inhibitions and restricting codes of society could 
be discarded with impunity were realized by the rougher 
element of New York City. In 1844, two New Yorkers built a 
large circular wooden platform, covered it with a tent, and 
dignified it with the name “pavilion.” This momentous 
event took place on the far westerly portion of the beach. A 
few scattered restaurants, bath houses and beer saloons, 
all shacks, sprang up around the new edifice. In 1847, a di- 
lapidated steamer began to ply between the West End and 
the City, charging a fare of fifty cents and taking two hours 
to make the trip. 

The habitués of this part of the beach, which was later 
named Norton’s Point after Michael Norton, a Tammany 
ward-heeler who became the patron saint of the area, were 
gamblers, politicians and roughnecks whose tastes went to 
heavy drinking, fighting and gambling. Describing Norton’s 
Point in the early sixties, a genteel New Yorker declared, 


We sailed down the bay in an antiquated steamer, 
mid scenes of confusion and hilarity. At the landing 
there was a barn like barroom, more conspicuous than 
the dingy dining room with two barrels at either end 
supporting boards used as a lunch or dining counter. 
Chops, chowder, steaks, etc., of a very inferior quality, 
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were purveyed at the prices of fashionable restaurants 
in the metropolis. 

Three card monte men and swindlers occupied tables 
along the beach, which either for bathing purposes or 
promenade could not be surpassed. It is no exaggeration 
to say that respectable citizens and especially ladies, 
could not visit this island . . . without danger of robbery 
or violence. 


The writer then goes on to describe the methods in vogue 
at the Point. 


Strolling along the beach where one of these swindlers 
was plying his trade with considerable success, we stop- 
ped a moment when a “capper” exclaimed, “I can beat 
that game,” and turning to us said, “Be kind enough 
to hold my umbrella, please. Me and you can win some 
money.” 

Looking with the most profound contempt and dis- 
gust at the speaker, the writer said, “Look at me well, 
do I look like a person you can rope into a skin game?” 
Humiliated and keenly cut to think our appearance 
did not command more respect, we avoided the island 
for some years afterward.’ 


Gradually, in the seventies, capitalists looking for channels 
of investment began to pour money into the glistening sands 
of Coney Island. Pioneers like Austin Corbin at Manhattan 
Beach, William Engemann at Brighton Beach, Charles Felt- 
man, the Tilyous, Cable, Bauer, and others at West Brighton, 
built railroads and hotels, despite skepticism on the part of 
many as to whether the sands could yield anything but sea- 
shells. The Brooklyn, Bath and Coney Island Railroad was 
the earliest steam road to run to Coney Island. It was acquir- 
ed by one C. Godfrey Gunther, and was variously known as 
the “dummy line,” the Gunther Road, or the West End 
Line. In 1869, the Brooklyn Flatbush and Coney Island rail- 
roads began to operate, and in 1878, became the Brooklyn 
and Brighton Beach Railroad. The King’s County Railway 
Company in 1875 began to run its open cars, and the follow- 
ing year came the Prospect Park and Coney Island Railroad, 
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alias the Culver Railroad. Between 1876 and 1877, the New 
York and Manhattan Beach Railroad, and the New York 
Sea Beach Railroad were built. Austin Corbin used his Man- 
hattan Beach Railroad in a deal to acquire the Long Island 
Railroad at a bankruptcy price from Drexel, Morgan and 
Company. 

Water transportation to Coney Island caught the expan- 
sion fever, and by 1880, the Iron Steamboat Company fleet 
of seven vessels began to ply a regular route to the Island. 
Piers sprang up to meet the boats. Engemann’s wooden struc- 
ture was the earliest; the old Iron Pier followed in 1878, 
and in 1880, the New Iron Pier replaced Engemann’s, All of 
the railroad and steamboat lines operated according to fixed 
schedules. 

It was during this period that Coney Island was divided 
in popular parlance into four sections. The goings-on at the 
West End had so discredited the name “Coney Island,” that 
people rarely spoke of going to Coney Island. Norton’s 
Point was known as the West End, and going from west to 
east, the sections became known as West Brighton, Brighton 
Beach and Manhattan Beach. West Brighton became the 
spiritual and physical father of modern Coney. The Sea 
View Railway, an elevated line, connected West Brighton 
and Brighton Beaches. The East Marine Railway hauled 
passengers between Brighton Beach and the eastern tip of 
the island. 

Each of these sections was the site of numerous hotels, In 
1880, fifty establishments, ranging from the shanties at the 
West End to the luxurious Oriental Hotel at the eastern end 
of the island, dotted the beach. The largest and most famous 
of the hostelries followed the same pattern, concentration 
on the satisfaction of the “inner man,” and music to sooth 
the senses. They all gloried in the tremendousness of their 
size, and the elegance of their architecture and interiors. 
Architecturally, Coney Island was an example of what Ver- 
non L. Parrington calls a “sprawling formlessness” which 
reflected the cultural bankruptcy, materialism and desire for 
display characteristic of America’s “Gilded Age.” Verandahs, 
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cupolas, medieval towers, and perhaps a flying buttress or 
two adorned exteriors. Inside were plush, gilt and watery 
pastel landscapes. It is perhaps significant that the word 
“palace” was the highest designation of praise for one of 
Coney’s edifices. 

West Brighton boasted the Sea Beach Palace, Feltman’s 
Pavilion and the West Brighton Hotel as its most imposing 
hotels. The Sea Beach Palace had a capacity for feeding 
15,000 at one time and 10,000 could be accommodated over- 
night. It offered a bill of fare sure to satisfy any connoisseur 
in regard to quality and price. Meals were served to guests 
by attentive lady waiters. A shore or full dinner could be 
had at seventy-five cents and at a bargain counter, all cold 
cuts were twenty-five cents each. 

Feltman’s Pavilion was situated directly opposite the Pal- 
ace. It took pride in being the largest and most spacious 
building on the island. Its 138,000 square feet of flooring 
was the chief point of attraction for connoisseurs of the 
Terpsichorean Art. The ballroom was illuminated by eleven 
electric lights, four hundred gas jets and could accommodate 
three thousand dancers at one time. A broad pizza seating 
five thousand was the vantage point for onlookers. 

Feltman’s specialized in excursion parties for large socie- 
ties, lodges, and clubs. Most of these were middle class Ger- 
man organizations. A listing of the arrangements made with 
Feltman for the season of 1883 mentions the “Nordeutchen 
Bruder’’—2,000 tickets, the ‘Brooklyn Young Butcher 
Guards’ —3,000 tickets, the “Harmonica Mannerchor’’—4,000 
tickets and “Weber’s Dancing Academy”’—3,000 tickets. 

The West Brighton Hotel, a comfortable palace-like struc- 
ture, was capable of seating 6,000, had rooms to accommo- 
date 200 and private dining rooms and four tower rooms 
finely furnished for the especial use of coaching parties. Its 
kitchen could cater to 8,000 daily and its wine room boasted 
20,000 bottles at one time. The structure was lit by 46 elec- 
tric bulbs and 10,000 gas jets with various colored glass 
globes. Its dining room was regarded as the “largest and 
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most tastefully decorated room under one roof of any place 
in Coney Island.” 

As one approached the eastern end of the island, the 
hostelries increased in exclusiveness. The Brighton Beach 
Hotel was distinguished by its flower beds, music stand and 
the “seclusion and quietude of a family hotel of the first 
order.” It had three hundred rooms and elegant accommo- 
dations for six hundred permanent guests. By the time one 
arrived at Manhattan Beach, which boasted the stylish Man- 
hattan and Oriental Hotels, one had reached “uppertendom.” 
“Here promenade the French bonnes wearing outlandish 
dresses and trimmings endeavoring to take care of toddling 
infants,’ wrote one observer. The Oriental Hotel represented 
the acme of exclusiveness on Coney Island. It was four 
stories high, with Louvre domes, slender round columns, 
and minarets on top, and extensive piazzas encircled the 
whole. ‘Here live chiefly New York and Boston nabobs,”’ ‘ 
wrote an excursionist in 1883. The Coney Island Jockey 
Club, the Union League Club, the University Club, had 
permanent summer quarters at either one of Manhattan 
Beach’s two hotels. The most distinguished guest at the 
Oriental was Senator Thomas Platt, the New York State 
Republican boss, “who stayed through the season year after 
year, preparing for fall campaigns by an occasional swim and 
conference with cabinet members and congressmen.” ° 

Coney’s hotels, piers, railways and improvements had sunk 
over $20,000,000 worth of investments into the sands by 
1883. Its hotels and restaurants employed 3,000 waiters. It 
was estimated that some hotels should take in $5,000 daily 
in order to exist. But Coney Island’s sands yielded back 
many millions of dollars in return. After the establishment 
of the island as a respectable resort, people flocked there in 
droves. In 1882, nearly five million pleasure-seekers left 
$9,000,000 there. In 1883, 80,000 visited the island daily. 

Describing Coney’s crowds on a summer's day, one pub- 
licist declared: 
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Such stacks of people here you'll find 
It seems no one is left behind 

But the procession never ceases, 

And mine host Kiefer’s joy increases, 
From Wall Street and Fifthe Avenue, 
(New York’s) fashion and its wealth you view 
Great railroad magnates, bankers, clerks, 

The man who thinks, the man who works, 
With skill or cunning, head or hand, 

All mingle on the level sand, 

And here, on this protean isle, 

Is seen the widest range of style. 

Here come the stately New York dames 

Who boast of Knickerbocker names 

The girls from Boston and Chicago, 

From New Orleans and Colorado, 

The Montrealers and Quebeckers, 

The western girls, great double deckers, 

The Down East girls, tall queenly misses, 
With saucy mouths just made for chowder. 
Swell Philadelphians, calm, sedate 

And even-tempered like their state. 

Girls who are blonde and round and pretty 
The product of rich Cincinatti. 

With melting eyes and tint brunette, 

The maiden from the South is met 

And those, who anchorites would thaw, 

Drop in from distant Omaha. . . .* 





This poetic effusion was punctuated by a cartoon captioned 
“The Three Men Who Never Saw Coney Island,” said un- 
fortunates being a corpse, a blindman and a cigar store 
Indian. - 

But it was essentially a middle and upper class crowd 
which came to Coney by railway, steamboat or private coach. 
Fares were too high and facilities insufficiently developed 
for New York City’s “other half” to avail themselves of the 
fair Isle’s delights. 

Whether the traveler to Coney Island came by boat or 
railway or horsecar, the scene that greeted his eyes was the 
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same. It was carnival time on a grand scale. One visitor 
writing in 1883 declared, 


It is almost uninterrupted French fete. . .. No French 
Sunday fete ever exceeded the jollity on Coney 
Island as we saw it on a hot summer day when over 
100,000 people go down there to bathe in old ocean and 
have a good time. Think of a half dozen Atlantic Cities, 
Long Branches and Cape Mays concentrated along a 
four mile strip of ocean beach with all the available 
bands of music in full blast; all the vehicles moving; 
all the minstrel shows, miniature theatres, Punch and 
Judy, fat woman and big snake exhibition that cluster 
around a mammoth circus open; all the flying horsed, 
swings and velocipeded machines in operation, and a 
dense but good-humored crowd everywhere, sight-seeing 
and inhaling the invigoration ocean breezes and you 
have a faint idea of a Coney Island on a midsummer 
day.’ 

Visitors to Coney Island in the early days of the resort's 
history seem to have had keener aesthetic sensibilities in 
regard to the beauties of Nature than do visitors of a later 
day. Life was more leisurely in the eighties and nineties and 
skyscrapers, concrete pavements and the din of subways had 
not yet dulled the senses to the appreciation of a sunset or 
the rolling surf. Thus did a sightseer rhapsodize in the 
1880's: 

Fair island, in thy midday dress, 
Words fail to tell thy loveliness, 
But when the sea sinks in the west, 
"Tis then you seem the loveliest. 
For then thy sands are turned to gold, 
The ocean into silver rolled, 
The sky puts on a deeper blue, 
The clouds blush to a brighter hue 
The breezes stir, the air grows fine, 
You feel it stiffen up your spine, 
: Just like a bottle of olc wine. . . .* 


The nature lover, however, was not allowed to pursue his 
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blissful meditations in tranquility. Big Business, in the 
pursuit of the “Almighty Dollar,” sent fleets of sailboats with 
advertisements sprawled across their sails. One sensitive soul 
cried out in anguish: 


Along the shore, as far as eye can reach, 

A deep disgrace to Coney Island Beach, 

A fleet of sloops go sailing in a string, 

Poetic theme, of Laundry Soap I sing— 

Oh, can we now with reason ever hope 

To get one furlong from a sign of soap? 

To find some happy bale or cosey diggins 
Exempt from Colgate, Babbitt, Pyle and Higgins? 
Those great inventors who to cleanse our duds 
Have learned the art profound of making suds: 
An art our antiquated grannies knew, 

Ere earth produced this saponacious crew. 

But know, ’tis not the way you make your soap; 
However well ’tis made, you cannot hope 

To have it used, unless with business lies 

You hoist it on a sail and advertise, 

Again to mention those unsightly sloops, 

Which influence none save hopeless nincompoops 
Oh, what a boon if on some early day, 

With their own soap they’d wash themselves away... .° 


One of the greatest attractions at the Island in those days 
was music. The best orchestras and military bands of New 
York were engaged by the chief hotels to play at noon and 
at night. Smaller places featured music, too, so that “almost 
at every place, from land’s end to land’s end, may be heard 
the twanging of harps and the squeaking of fiddles, while at 
intervals the steam orchestrion drowns every sound for half 
a mile.” Charles Feltman claimed to be the first to have 
introduced instrumental and vocal music on the Island. The 
first season he opened, he engaged “Wannemacher’s 71st 
Regimental Band,” which set the precedent for band con- 
certs at Coney Island. Manhattan Beach had a separate music 
stand, featuring at one time music by Grofulla’s Band, and 
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fireworks at night. At the Brighton Beach Hotel, Levy's 
coronet, blown for the price of $500 per week, drew vast 
crowds. The West Brighton Hotel prided itself in having 
the only “female band on Coney Island,” an ensemble 
known as the “Vienna Female Orchestra” and consisting of 
twenty elegantly attired performers led by one Mrs. Marie 
Roller. 

Coney Island featured open air theatres too. The Brighton 
pier was equipped with a pavilion at the extreme ocean end, 
which boasted seats for 2500, a magnificent dome illum- 
inated by numerous electric lights, and a “fine large stage 
with artistic scene effects, capable of producing almost any 
drama successfully.” In 1883, one Mr. Donaldson produced 
“first class operatic, theatrical and variety entertainment 
every afternoon and evening.” '° Some three years earlier an 
attempt at introducing drama was made at Eliot’s Theatre 
at Brighton Beach, but there are no later references to the 
venture. 

Entertainment in the various pavilions, which specialized 
in music and refreshment followed a set pattern. Essential 
were a pianist, usually known as the Professor, and a fresh 
looking wench named Mamie or Annie, who possessed vocal 
chords that acquired a metallic quality from competing with 
the sound of the surf and the general Coney bedlam. There 
might also be a pair of slapstick comedy actors or dancers, 
but the warbler of the sentimental ballad was the star per- 
former. 


Do not forget me, think sometimes of me still, 
When the morn breaks, and the throstle awakes 
Remember the maid of the mill 


she sang and eyes blinked away tears, throats gulped down 
swelling emotion, and on occasion, a hand threw coins at 
the soul stirring vocalist. 

A very large proportion of visitors to Coney Island found 
the source of greatest pleasure in disporting themselves in 
the surf. Old fashioned bathing houses, owned by small 
hotelkeepers and speculators, were strung along the beach 
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from West Brighton to the West End. The uniform price 
for the use of a bath house and dress was 25c, except for a 
few rude places along the West End which charged 15c or 
20c. The best bathing facilities were provided at the Man- 
hattan Beach Bathing Pavilion, the Brighton Beach Bathing 
Pavilion, the Iron Pier and Mrs. Vanderveer’s Pavilion. 
Feltman’s and Tilyou’s Surf House (which threw in a bowl 
of clam chowder with the bathhouse), ranked next in quality. 

Typical of the better places, was Vanderveer’s, which had 
a capacity for accommodation of 1,000 bathers at one time. 
It was considered a great improvement over the bathing 
houses of a few years back, when the bather was provided 
with a suit still wet from previous use, clammy towels and 
a toilet room of unplaned boards, and when ladies were 
compelled to use rooms next to those of offensive men whose 
conversation could be distinctly heard. Vanderveer’s offered 
“perfect” laundry facilities which thoroughly cleansed and 
dried each suit by steam. A large safe provided protection 
for valuables, accommodations for the sexes were separated, 
and there were life-saving facilities on the beach. The ladies’ 
parlor boasted elegant and costly furnishings and hot and 
cold salt water baths allowed for indoor bathing. 

The bathing costume was a subject of serious discussion 
on the grounds of morals and health. By 1880, however, so- 
ciety had become sufficiently broadminded for the New 
York Herald to declare that bathing dresses were “no longer 
considered indelicate if they follow the outline of the form 
to some little extent.” '* Ladies still objected to bathing on 
the score of clumsy suits. One Dr. Packard advised woolen 
material and flannel as the very best. Short sleeves, wide at 
the shoulder and trousers reaching only to the knees were 
recommended for men, with the caution that heavy dress in 
swimming might make the difference between leaving Nep- 
tune’s bosom alive, or enjoying his company for eternity. 
For women, wool again was recommended since it retained 
body heat. Maroons and blues were the proper colors since 
they resisted the corrosive and bleaching effects of the salt 
water. The dress was to consist of pantaloons, held up by 
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suspenders and terminating at the knee in a loose cuff, and 
a long sleeved blouse, which was not to fit too lightly. The 
Herald’s fashion editor, however, advised cutting the sleeves 
short or omitting them altogether. Stockings, bathing shoes, 
and a broad-brimmed straw hat completed the outfit of the 
belle of the beach. ‘To her modern counterpart, the swim 
suit of the eighties would be about as comfortable as trying 
to swim in a suit of armor. 

All kinds and all ages, and all shapes and all sizes were 
represented in the waters of Coney Island. 


The little child just learning how to swim, 

The athlete ponderous with the brawny limb 

The spruce Apollo (dude) with his parted hair 
Besides the swaggering bloated millionaire, 

For snobs ascend to feelings democratic 

When they descend to healthy sports aquatic. 

The country rustic and the city swell, 

The western beauty and the city belle, 

The Jersey farmer, with an honest face, 

The ‘prancing preacher’ with the means of grace, 

The ancient haybag-comical to see— 

Contrasted with a queen de Medicie. 

Long-faced dead-beats, though never ‘called’ to preach, 
Are ranked as BEECHERS, when they're on the beach." 


The dip in the surf had its thrills: 


Old mother ocean flies to meet us... . 
With outstretched arms, she hastes to take us 
And hugs us in her mighty breakers, 
And slows us down and dances round us, 
And treads upon and tries to drown us, 
With sand and seaweed decks our tresses, 
And fills our mouth with briny messes, 
But swells our lungs with pure ozone 
And screws our muscles into tone; 

Works on the outer man and inner, 
And makes us long for love and dinner.'* 


Dinner might mean anything from the standard 40c clam 
chowder, that was found all over the island to a ten dollar 
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repast at one of the elegant hotels. So extensive were the 
eating arrangements at Coney, that one observer remarked, 
“It looks as if nearly a hundred thousand could sit down to 
dinner at the same time, the restaurants are so large and 
numerous.” ** The clam reigned supreme in Coney’s early 
days, as the hot dog does today. Vhere was even a “Song 
of the Clam,” part of which went like this: 


Who better than I, 

Baked, roasted, raw or fried, ; 

I hold the key to society 

And am always welcome inside.'® 


In drinks, beer shared the throne with the clam. At first 
Coney merely sipped it; by the 1890's, the island was almost 
drowned in the brew. In 1890, a single inn at the island 
claimed a seasonal sale of 10,000 kegs of lager beer, or 
1,500,000 glasses full. Ten years later, fully one half of the 
total arrests for intoxication in all of New York City on a 
warm Sunday were made in Coney Island, ‘despite a de- 
termined tolerance on the part of the resort police.”*’ 
Indeed, as early as 1880, Percy Townsend inveighed against 
over-indulgence. .. . 


There are many who visit the island . . . fill their 
stomach with unwholesome food, indulge too freely 
in alcoholic beverages, and who find on returning 
home, that they have aching heads and limbs or dis- 
ordered stomachs. They draw the very natural inference 
that salt air does not agree with their constitutions.” 1* 


Let it not be thought that Coney Island was only a para- 
dise for grownups. Children had their fun too. 


They flit around like butterflies 

With rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
With pink legs bared above the knee 
Go wading in the shallow sea, 

They dig the sand, the donkey ride, 

Or round the swift carrousel glide, 

At Punch and Judy’s quarrels gaze, 
And pass long, happy, healthful days.!® 
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Mothers with large families and small means packed their 
lunches in baskets, and availed themselves of the basket 
party facilities found at most of the hotels and pavilions. 
Children sometimes got lost. Under the caption, “Lost and 
Found,” Townsend's Dictionary for 1880 writes: “lost child- 
ren or lost articles of value should at once be reported to 
the police office... .”” At Brighton, an inspired individual 
opened an establishment stocked with swings, velocipedes, 
sand, shovels, and buckets and charged a fee of ten cents to 
parents desirous of perambulating about the island without 
their offspring. The originator of the plan was dubbed, a 
“public benefactor who gets plenty of custom at Coney 
Island.” 


As early as the seventies, Coney hdd established her claim 
to fame as the home of freaks, fakes and fast fun. Aside from 
such tame diversions as billiards, bowling, and croquet, 
which were found at most hotels, and rowing and fishing 
at the extreme end of the island, Coney offered its patrons a 
fantastic concoction of the mysterious, the exotic and the 
thrills of modern mechanics. In 1884, one Lamarcus A. 
Thompson built the first amusement railway in the world. 
The contraption consisted of a “‘pair of straight tracks undu- 
lating on a wooden structure 600 feet long. A small train 
of cars started at a peak, ran down grade and then up until 
the momentum faded. At this point passengers got out, 
attendants pushed the train over a switch to a somewhat 
higher point on the second track, the passengers got on 
again and rode back to the approximate place of original 
departure.” *° The switchback railway was an instant success; 
receipts for a single day’s business totaled $600 or $700. 
Thompson, and competitors began to manufacture roller 
coasters for export not only to other parts of the United 
States, but to Paris, London, Madrid, Vienna, St. Petersburg 
and Copenhagen. By adding tunnels, caves, and patches of 
scenery, Thompson's gift to humanity became the scenic 


railway, whose dim, dark passages enhanced the thrills of 
the ride. 
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Other rides at Coney in the eighties and the nineties 
included the “Shaw Channel Chute,” a triple ride around 
the wooden elephant, and the “Aqua Aerial Trolley’ which 
carried passengers 825 feet seaward in a car suspended from 
a two inch cable. The “Double Whirl” of 1888 was too 
exciting for those pre-auto days, and folded up after one 
season. It involved two mechanical arms pushing cars 
around a figure eight track. Two cars would approach each 
other until collision seemed inevitable and then would glide 
gracefully on to the other circle. 

The dizzy thrills of circular motion was provided at Coney 
by the carrousel and flying swings. The merry-go-round came 
to the island in the seventies and by the eightes were numer- 
ous enough to warrant the setting up of a carrousel repair 
shop by one Mangels, a German immigrant. The early hand 
carved wooden animals gave way, with the increase of 
affluence, to ornate Graeco-Roman or medieval affairs with 
metal horses becdecked with silks and velvets and jewels. An 
attempt to introduce bicycle carrousels during the bicycle 
craze of the nineties failed to please Coney’s more exotic 
taste and they disappeared. Vertical motion and the thrill 
of viewing the surrounding countryside were provided by 
the “Observatory,” a skeleton steel structure located near 
the Culver depot. 

In addition to the excitement of speed and motion, various 
“shows” at West Brighton inspired spasms of wonder and 
bewilderment. The shows combined the features of a zoo, 
a circus sideshow and a modern newsreel. For ten cents, the 
“Seaside Aquarium” run by one Mr. Bradenburg, offered a 
collection of fish and marine curiosities in tanks, a man-fish, 
a woman-fish, a bear, Punch and Judy, trained birds, aerial 
suspension artists, a Chinese impersonator, a songstress, a 
dance team, a champion roller skater, and a juggler who 
performed on a wire. As if these were not enough to crowd 
the premises, the police also had their headquarters in the 
building. The weird assortment of curiosities and law 
enforcers was enhanced by the music of a steam orchestrion 
playing from the cupola of the building. 
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The Brighton Museum, in similar fashion, offered marion- 
ettes, midgets, and a “convention of curiosities” including 
Major Tot at 104% pounds and Col. Ruth Goshen at 666 
pounds, an albino lady, a giant from Jacksonville, an armless 
boy who wrote with his toes, and a fair “Indian Princess.” 
Feltman’s Theatre leaned more to the occult; one Professor 
Seemann, a scientific wonder worker, used electrical instru- 
ments to produce musical effects and colored fountains. His 
magical power caused his daughter to float in air without 
the aid of rod or pole or any visible support. Two blind- 
born musicians also assisted at the proceedings. 

The “Camera Obscura” figured large in Coney’s early 
shows. It was a contraption involving the arrangement of 
mirrors in a darkened room which caused the passing pano- 
rama of Coney to be reflected on a white movable disk. 
“Professor” Janton, the originator of the device, was hailed 
as a genius. Coney Island in those days also offered a primi- 
tive newsreel. The “georama’” (the only one of its kind in 
the United States) allowed an audience of thirty to witness 
the “finest revolving views true from nature ever placed 
before the public.” Change of views were made daily from 
a careful selection of 1,000 choice hand painted scenes by 
eminent artists of the Old World. “We witness the siege of 
Paris and the wonders and beauties of all the principal cities 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America, more particularly of 
Switzerland, Turkey, Italy, Russia, etc., and pronounce it 
the best and most instructive exhibition for both old and 
young we have ever seen,” wrote an enthusiastic visitor in 
1883. 22 

Even more spectacular was the show “Bombardment of 
Alexandria” at the Oriental Hotel. It was “a magnificent 
naval and military spectacle, prepared in England at great 
expense,” and exhibited every Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings during the season. The scenery, representing 
the city and harbor of Alexandria, was painted from a sketch 
by the artist of the Illustrated London News and other 
“authentic” authorities. In order to make the presentation 
realistic, about 350 men were thoroughly drilled by Col. 
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Denslow, U.S.A., and fully equipped to tepresent the various 
combatants, soldiers, sailors and Arabs. 

Personal exhibitionism found outlets at Coney in shooting 
galleries, rifle ranges, and strength testers, which included 
blowing into the mouth of a dirty rubber tube. The weight 
guessers plied a profitable trade, the lucrativeness of which 
was increased by joining forces with a pickpocket. The 
weightguesser would ‘‘feel” the innocent customer ostensibly 
to judge his weight but actually to locate his valuables, and 
after ascertaining them, he signaled the information to his 
confederate, who would waylay the customer and relieve 
him of his possessions. 

Peddlers did business on the beaches at West Brighton 
and to some extent, at Brighton Beach, but were excluded 
from Manhattan Beach; 


On ev'ry path, by almost every turn, 
Industrious Israelites a living ‘earn’ 

By selling colored specs to screen the eye 
Which would not serve an idiot to disguise.?? 


They also sold peanuts, popcorn, and from one report, 
“healing salve for wooden legs.” A “scientific” fortune teller 
of no mean charms peddled prognostications. She was a 
“damsel whose transcendent beauty is enhanced by a small 
patch of court plaster on her chin. She sits in a booth and 
for 10c tells your fortune, which produced neatly printed 
in an envelope, after certain cabalistic motions are indulged 
on over a couple of images enclosed in tubes, and which as 
they danced up and down to her motions she called her 
‘Coney Island Angels.’ ” ** 

Such was the Coney Island of the seventies and eighties; 
masses of people seeking escape from the increasing tensions 
and restraints of urban living. Coney Island was New York’s 
psychological “safety-valve.” It was essentially upper and 
middle class. The subway had not yet arrived to tap the 
tenement populations of New York; the expense and diffi- 
culty of transportation was a barrier to the masses. The 
bourgeois tone of Coney was reflected in the prominence of 
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big hotels offering full course meals and elegant sleeping 
accommodations; it was reflected in Coney’s early guidebooks 
which emphasized the attractions of a luxurious hotel, a 
hearty meal, comfort and ease. Coney’s amusements too 
reflect a stage in America’s development. Industrialization 
had not yet overwhelmed the country. Life was still leisurely. 
A ride in the carrousel was excitement enough. Yet beneath 
Coney’s bourgeois exterior, flowed currents that won it the 
epithet, “Sodom by the Sea.” Horseracing and prizefighting 
brought with them an entourage of sportsmen, socialites and 
outlaws who in turn, were responsible for the decay in 
Coney’s morals which discredited the resort in the eyes of 
respectable people. 

A writer for Munsey’s Magazine in 1905 declared that ten 
years ago, the island at its ‘worst and most frequented part” 
was a “concentrated sublimation of all the mean, petty, 
degrading swindles which depraved ingenuity has ever 
devised to prey upon humanity.” * The first racing track 
came to Coney Island in 1878. It was built by William 
Engeman at Brighton Beach. A year later, the Coney Island 
Jockey Club, under the auspices of New York’s four hundred 
came into being at Manhattan Beach. The best stables in 
the country were represented here; the club had a capital 
stock of $28,000. Some years later a track was opened at 
Gravesend by a pair of prosperous butchers. Races at Coney 
became outstanding affairs rivaled in the United States only 
by the American Derby at Chicago. Prizefighting came to 
Coney Island, illegally, in the 1890's under the auspices of 
the Coney Island Athletic Club, and with the blessing of 
John Y. McKane, Coney’s political chief. 

These sports attracted not only a mass of middle class folk, 
but also such lights as William A. Brady, Harry K. Thaw, 
Grace George, Clarence Mackay, Maurice Barrymore, 
Lillian Russell, the Whitneys, the Keenes, and the Belmonts. 
Interest in these sporting events were not confined to class 
lines, however, a Chicago labor journal complained in 1899: 


If the working man would only show half the interest 
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in the bread and butter question that he showed in the 
recent slugging battle at Coney Island, he would be 
doing something to benefit himself and those dependent 
upon him. Unfortunately, however, the prizefight or 
. a horserace, is of more consequence than the ques- 
tion of better economical and industrial conditions.*® 


The races and fights brought gamblers and outlaws to Coney 
Island. 


The real night life spenders began to swarm to Coney 
Island in the '90’s. They didn’t care about the ocean 
or a bowl of clam chowder or a ride at the Red Devil. 
They wanted lots of loud music, plenty to drink and the 
company of moist-lipped, slender girls. They were 
determined on a roaring good time and since they had 
the money, they managed to find what they wanted at 
the cafes, and concert saloons and music hall. . . . By 
the turn of the century Coney Island honky-tonks 
were tops in New York night life.*® 


The old time pavilions existed in name only. Open solici- 
tation by girls became widespread. Prostitution flourished. 
A patron who complained of being shortchanged would find 
himself minus his money and his front teeth. Gambling 
devices were installed in some of the amusement centers. 
Coney’s sinful ways aroused protest. Preachers assailed the 
den of iniquity from the pulpit. Legislatures vented orations 
at it in support of measures for condemnation of whole tracts 
of land and its transformation into a public park. Reform- 
ers marched out on Coney with warrants, axes, and squads 
of policemen, and Carrie Nation came with her satchel. 
She lectured on temperance at Steeplechase Park, but so 
few attended that the original admission price of fifty cents 
had to be cut in half. Even at bargain prices, Carrie Nation 
was not a success. Newspapers waxed eloquent over the vul- 
garity of Coney Island but the isle grew worse by the year. 
The big innocent ocean, it was believed, had become a 
“mere excuse for . . . human travesties.” A satirical New 
York editor appointed a reporter a committee of one to 
“learn whether there is really any ocean at Coney Island.” *’ 
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The committee reported in the negative. The repeal of the 
Horton Law at the turn of the century, ended prizefighting 
in New York State. An anti-betting law in 1909 killed racing 
at Brighton and a few years later legislation dealt the death 
blow to racing at the other tracks. 


“THE NEW CONEY ISLAND” 
1900-1920 


Before Coney Island’s sinners had left the premises, new 
tenants had moved in. By 1904, Coney was hailed as the 
‘“‘New Coney Island.” Publicists took pains to announce the 
fact that the island had undergone a moral face-lifting. 
Quoth one, “ . . . Coney Island has passed through changes 
which it would be a libel upon insect life to compare to the 
larva and chrysalis stages.” ** The cause of Coney’s trans- 
formation was simply the law of self preservation. The resort 
had become so rough that thousands shunned it after a single 
visit. Coney’s progressive restaurant keepers and pavilion 
entrepreneurs followed the lead of George C. Tilyou who 
built a great enclosure at Coney’s West End, where morals 
had sunk lowest, and offered the public decent shows, honest 
prices for food and drink and some semblance of cleanliness 
and public order. Tilyou’s Steeplechase Park prospered and 
respectable fun-seekers crowded the place. Other Coney 
entrepreneurs saw the handwriting on the wall and cleaned 
house. A succession of Coney’s periodic fires, which cleared 
off some two-thirds of the miserable frame shack area, helped 
materially in the process of regeneration. 

Signs of the new times were evidenced by the quality of 
the crowds and the entertainment. Albert Bigelow Paine 
visited Coney in 1904 and marvelled at the transformation. 


. we had learned to regard Coney Island as the 
natural home of those engaged in the trade of petty 
‘graft’ and as the resort of their willing victims. By some 
process, the petty grafter seems to have been eliminated 
and to have taken his victims and confederates with 
him. To pay a big price, and receive less than nothing 
in return was the order of old Coney. Now we found 
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that the lemonade was real lemonade in reasonably 
clean, large glasses, the restaurants were wholesomely 
kept, while the concert halls supplied decent, even if 
not the highest order of dramatic entertainment and 
were patronized by thoroughly respectable men and 
women.?® 


Even the Bowery, the worst section of old Coney, had 
changed. Laundered, well-dressed, well-mannered women 
were walking about entirely unprotected, seeing the sights, 
“where once painted and bedizened creatures attracted half 
besotted audiences with vulgarity and display.” *° As further 
evidence of Coney’s new order, Paine pointed to the court- 
eous behavior of the homegoing crowd in the train. “The 
fact that in numerous cases the ladies were given seats while 
the men held to straps, was a last evidence that the crowd 
was not the old Coney crowd, but a crowd that was the result 
of a new and regenerate order of affairs.” *! Another observer 
of the scene pointed out the great change in the character 
of the crowd. ‘““The man who formerly came with a gang of 
fellows from his office or shop to enjoy a relapse into rowdy- 
ism, now brought his women folk and was decent.” *? 
Physically, Coney Island underwent a transformation that 
was as great as the spiritual one. The Coney of the seventies 
and eighties and nineties was primarily a mass of small build- 
ings and shacks, highlighted by an iron tower, a wooden 
elephant and three luxurious hotels. By 1904, however, the 
-: . island rose up out of the sea—a horizon of towers, 
domes, spidery elevations and huge revolving wheels. There 
was one gigantic see-saw, with cars at the ends. These moved 
slowly up and down against the sky.” ** The twin current of 
American life—urbanization and mechanization reached out 
to the four mile strip of sand that trimmed the bottom edge 
of the great metropolis. Commercialization of amusement, 
which was the result of the transformation from a rural 
agrarian society to an urban, industrialized one, found 
expression in Coney on a gigantic scale. The early years of 
the first decade of the twentieth century witnessed the rise 
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of three Coney amusement giants—Steeplechase, Lunn Park 
and Dreamland. 

Steeplechase, under George C. Tilyou, was first put into 
operation in 1897 at the cost of $37,000, 96 tons of iron and 
steel and 300,000 feet of lumber. Tilyou was a pioneer of 
the island and had established his fame and fortune in sup- 
plying bath houses and clam chowder to beach patrons. The 
original Steeplechase was merely an enclosure, encompassing 
various amusement devices, with the Steeplechase or mechan- 
ical horserace ride as its theme. In 1907, the park burned 
down, but Tilyou rebuilt on a grander scale, with funds 
enhanced by a ten cent charge to visitors who wanted to 
inspect the charred ruins. Luna Park, opened in 1903, was 
the brain child of two partners, Thompson and Dundy, 
veterans of midway shows. The estimated $700,000 to cover 
the cost of construction, came from the Coney racing crowd 
and Wall Street. The red and white minarets, spire, towers 
and 250,000 electric lights of Luna Park fascinated tremen- 
dous crowds from the very beginning. In fact, the number 
of visitors from the city, increased until the street railways 
had to double and triple their equipment. 

Luna’s tremendous success roused the envy of some local 
politicians who became godfathers and financial backers of 
Dreamland, a magnified Luna Park, which opened its doors 
in 1904. Where Luna Park claimed to have cost $700,000, 
Dreamland claimed a figure in the millions; where Luna 
boasted 250,000 electric light bulbs, Dreamland used 
1,000,000; where Luna gloried in the bizarre multicolored 
effects of orange, white and red, Dreamland shone in pure 
white. Dreamland’s crowning glory was a 375-foot tower, 
illuminated by a blaze of light and acting as an observation 
tower. But while Luna still stands today, Dreamland is a 
memory, having been destroyed in the fire of 1911. 

Industrialization and urbanization left their mark on 
Coney not only in the commercialization of entertainment 
on a grand scale. The tempo was faster, wilder, and dizzier. 
Writing in 1904, a Coney Island publicist observed, 
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. . » for of all places in which all that is gayest and 
all that is saddest in the make-ups of man manifest 
themselves, there is surely no place like (Coney Island) . 
. .. There, the visitor throws convention to the winds 
and drowns prudence with a glass of beer. There every 
man and every maid, every grey beard, every aged bel- 
dame, and every toddling infant works at being merry 
for the Coney Island pleasure-seeker, puts into enjoy- 
ment more of physical exertion than would be seen in 
any other place compatible with a civilized conception 
of what enjoyment really is. 

Life is strenuous. . . . It is no place for the weakheart- 
ed or the lanquid. It is a hurly-burly of mirth, a wild 
nerve-trying, rude and uncouth pandemonium of 
laughter. The thing that is furthest from reason, that 
laughs loudest at the laws of gravitation, is the thing 
that takes with the Coney Island crowd. To stand any 
man on his head, whirl him, breathless through the air, 
to roll him and roast him, to blow away his hat, and 
to trip up his feet and make his eyes bulge and his ears 
ring is the object sought by a thousand competitors.*4 


Where the roller coaster and carrouse] had thrilled the 
gay nineties, the 1900's went in for the “Loop the Loop,” a 
structure situated across the street from Luna Park. It con- 
sisted of a pair of great steel loops around which cars were 
carried by the force of their own momentum. The sane, 
who knew better, were nevertheless hypnotized by it. One 
such individual was Albert Bigelow Paine. ‘‘I had an impulse 
to leave some word for the folks at home,” he wrote, 
recollecting impressions of his ride on the “Loop the Loop.” 
The ascent was slow, but the car would eventually come 
to the edge. The attendant warned the passengers to keep 
their heads up. “We were in a wheeled car, perched at the 
brow of a precipice with a corkscrew revolution at the end,” 
continues Paine. 


A fierce upward rush of air, a wild grip at a loosening 
hat, and an instant later, the shock. We were on the 
Loop. We were shooting upward as a billow that breaks 
against the cliff, we were curling over as the wave curls 
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backward; we were darting down to inevitable annihila- 
tion. ... An unknown man in the back seat announced 
that he would not do it again for $5,000. The figures 
did not seem extravagant.*® 


The Loop was by far Coney’s most daring ride. Less 
dangerous, but nevertheless thrilling, was the “Leap Frog 
Railway” at Dreamland. In this novel creation, two trains, 
starting from opposite points came towards each other on 
the same track at full speed into what looked like a sure 
collision. At the crucial moment, one car leaped over the 
other by the aid of ramps. Passengers were held in “breath- 
less excitement momentarily anticipating disaster, realizing 
that their lives (were) in jeopardy, clinging to one another 
for safety, closing their eyes to the impending danger. . . .”” ** 

Another chiller was the 1904 variation of the roller coaster, 
the “Cannon Coaster,’’ which was advertised as the “newest 
and greatest . . . in the world.” Apparently this ride was 
designed particularly for the benefit of the young man. The 
ad read: 


BE SHOT OUT OF A CANNON 

RIDE ON THE CANNON COASTER 

Will she throw her arms around your neck and yell? 
Well, I guess. . . . Yes.*? 


The Steeplechase ride at Tilyou’s Park was a favorite in 
those days and continues to attract visitors today. Back in 
1904, a ride on the horse was said to combine the fun of the 
merry-go-round, with the excitement of the chute, and 
adding to both, the zest of a genuine race, and was guar- 
anteed to appeal to the sporting blood of every man, woman 
and child. Steeplechase also offered a ferris wheel four 
hundred feet in diameter. Luna Park’s contribution to sensa- 
tional thrillers for the summer season were the “Whirl the 
Whirl,” the “Circle Swing,” and the “Dragon's Gorge.” The 
“Dragon’s Gorge” was the “‘latest and most bewildering 
scenic railway device consisting of 4,800 feet of track laid 
with steeper and sharper curves than any in the world.” * 
Aside from the prediliction for wilder rides, Coney’s 
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crowds showed a decided taste for spectacular shows. They 
ranged from a “Trip to the Moon” to a descent to a great 
“Coal Mine,” with scenes from the Bible, ancient history, 
modern European and American history vying with each 
other in explosive effects and the grandeur and authenticity 
of their tableaux. In modern terms, these shows were actually 
permanent Hollywood stage sets employing thousands of 
extras and coming to the observer without the intervention 
of the camera. Luna Park featured the ‘Trip to the Moon,” 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” “Fire and 
Flames,” the “Fall of Port Arthur” and 1906, the “Great 
Train Robbery.” The “Trip to the Moon,” involved going 
into an airship whose great wings lifted and fell, while the 
“aerodrome” heaved and the earth dropped down from sight. 
Suddenly there was a darkening, followed by complete dark- 
ness. Lightning flashed across the sky, thunder rolled and 
crashed, and fierce rain pounded on the awning overhead. 
The audience grew anxious. “We are passing through a 
storm ... We are quite safe,” shouted the captain reassur- 
ingly. Then the rain slackened and the thunder died away. 
The stars came out and there was a pink glow in the sky. 
This rare illustration was morning on the moon. The moon 
inhabitants, however, proved not altogether satisfying,” and 
the fact that they were given to music did not add to their 
interest, especially when they sang, “My Sweetheart’s the 
Man in the Moon...” * 

The patrons of ““T'wenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,” descended to the depths of a submarine, which glided 
through miles of green water, feathery seaweed and sea 
fauna, including one mermaid, and emerged at the North 
Pole to be greeted by cakes of floating ice, real seals and 
Eskimos and an aurora borealis. The spectacle “Fire and 
Flames” presented an interesting commentary on the 
development of urban life. In 1904 people paid a fee to 
witness the burning of a whole city block, with 1,000 people, 
70 experienced firefighters, four steam engines and hook 
and ladder truck taking part in putting out the conflagra- 
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tion. The Russo-Japanese War found its way into Luna's 
repertoire in an opus entitled the “Fall of Port Arthur.” 
This spectacle presented the Russians and Japanese bom- 
barding each other over the crests of tin hills and miniature 
warships circling onto a harbor of real water under their 
own power, and blazing away at each other and the fortifica- 
tions. In 1906, Luna Park presented a western thriller to 
citified easterners, the “Great Train Robbery,” which was 
installed “with wonderful fidelity to natural surround- 
ings secured with immense expense,” and a large and well- 
trained cast. *° 

Dreamland, not to be outdone, had as much as Luna and 
even more. Dreamland presented “Fighting the Flames” 
with 4,000 people to Luna’s 1,000. For a flight into ethereal 
realms, it offered the “Creation,” housed under the largest 
dome in the world and depicted the story of the Creation 
for “Six Days of Evolution,” and the “End of the World,” 
in terms of Dante’s Inferno and including terrific volcanic 
eruptions and electrical effects with over 250 people assisting 
in the presentation. There was also an exhibit of the airship 
of one Santos Dumont, “noted Brazilian scientist,” and a 
trip in a submarine boat, which offered the discharge of a 
torpedo for the delight of the patrons. Where Luna went to 
the American West for inspiration in at least one spectacle, 
Dreamland went to ancient Rome. House in a special build- 
ing of classic design, was the “Fall of Pompeii,” portraying 
the burning of the city by molten lava. A terrific explosion 
was reproduced with all the attendant horrifying effects, and 
to appearances, real fire belched forth from the interior of 
the earth and clouds of smoke obscured the sky, whence 
fell a terrific rain of ashes and rocks. 

Besides the Luna and Dreamland spectacles, individual 
entrepreneurs presented gigantic spectacles for the edifica- 
tion of Coney’s visitors. At the New Brighton Beach Park, 
the Boer War was reenacted daily on a thirteen acre battle- 
field, with the musketry and cannonading audible miles up 
and down the coast. The Great Coal Mine featured an 
exact reproduction of the most famous mine in the Pennsyl- 
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vania anthracite region, complete with shafts, slopes, cars 
and miners. Similarly, a building seating 1100 offered the 
“Eruption of Mt. Pelee,” in 1902. In the same vein, the 
Johnstown flood of 1887 and the Galveston flood were pre- 
sented in separate auditoria, with all their terror and excite- 
ment. 

Not only did Coney’s patrons exhibit a decided flair for 
speed, and for the spectacular, but they also entertained a 
curiosity about the exotic and the foreign. This tendency in 
turn reflected a significant development in American life. 
After the Spanish American War, America began to expand 
her horizons far beyond the American Continent. She had 
become a world power. It was natural, therefore, that the 
American people should manifest a curiosity about the 
people beyond the seas. Both Luna and Dreamland Amuse- 
ment Parks imported foreign people wholesale. Of Luna, it 
was said, “In fact, the entire world pays tribute, and in its 
ensemble, Luna Park combines the strangest and rarest and 
most talented entertainers gathered from all the universe.” 
Luna’s collection of human curiosities included 6 Geisha 
girls serving tea in a Japanese pavilion, a band of wild 
Arabs,—Riffians with whom the Sultan of Morocco had 
parted owing to “revolutionary and internal trouble in his 
domains,” a band of native Filipino musicians and finally, 
a band of Labrador natives in furs with their dogs and sleds. 
The most spectacular importation at Luna was the reproduc- 
tion of a street and market place in Delhi, India. Three 
hundred natives had been brought over to lend local color. 
The native Durbar procession was the “‘most gorgeous Orien- 
tal pageant the world has ever seen,” and included the largest 
elephant herd in the world, 40 camels, and 100 horses. In 
later years, Coney boasted a collection of native African 
Ubangi men and women and pygmies. 

The Coney Island atmosphere, combining as it did, wild 
rides, spectacular shows, exotic human specimens with a 
weird concoction of noises and smells made the mere pas- 
serby dizzy. Barkers cajoled, threatened, and exhorted; bands 
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brayed, frankfurters sizzled, popcorn swished in roasters, 
rifles popped and everything smelled and sweltered in the 
summer heat. In such an atmosphere, the most decorous New 
Yorker lost a bit of his decorum. 

A party of prosperous looking young business men felt 
giddy one hot day at Coney Island, and played a game bur- 
lesquing a problem of social significance. The members 
of this party were tall and large men, except for one who was 
noticeably small of stature. 


Within ten minutes after they had set foot on the 
island, it was noised abroad that the “Trusts and the 
Common People’ had arrived. The party put the spirit 
of Mr. Opper’s series of cartoons into action. The fun 
was for the big men; it was the duty of the small one to 
be their plaything and to have no enjoyment of his own. 
They ‘played horse’ with him hitching him in a toy 
harness. They refused to enter any show—there were 12 
of them—unless the ticket taker would promise to ex- 
clude the ‘Common People’ who was always left outside 
with a guard. In the restaurants, he was allowed only 
crackers and milk while the rest ranged through the 
bills of fare. . . . All through one hot evening thousands 
of merry souls followed the “Trusts and the Common 
People” up and down the length of the island, and re- 
joiced with them almost as much as they rejoiced in 
themselves. . . .*! 


In spite of this burlesque, Coney had come a step closer 
to being the summer mecca of New York City’s “Common 
People.”” New car lines had been built which connected the 
New York end of the Brooklyn Bridge with the Brooklyn 
connections to Coney Island. Tens of thousands came down 
to Coney every afternoon in the week. On Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, crowds went as high as three hundred 
thousand. An estimated eight to nine million visited Coney 
a season. Symptomatic of the new times, was the decay of the 
“palaces” of the old days. The Manhattan Beach Hotel was 
razed in 1911, the Oriental followed in 1916, while the less 
exclusive Brighton Beach Hotel and Sea Beach Palace ling- 
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ered on until the early twenties. But Coney Island was still 
a middle class resort. Transportation was still too expensive 
and complicated for tenement dwellers to take advantage of 
the call of the sea. It remained for later developments to 
make of fair Coney Isle, the mecca of Hester Street and 
Mulberry Street pilgrims. 


In the period from 1920 to the present, Coney Island 
underwent a series of revolutionary changes. Coney had at 
last become the mecca of the masses rather than of the classes. 
Emphasis on the massive, the mystical and the mechanical 
gave way to emphasis on the sea, sand and salt air. Finally, 
a policy of social control replaced one of laissez-faire. A 
“New Deal” had come to Sodom by the Sea. The prime 
factor in these changes was the extension of the subway to 
Coney Island in the early 1920’s. For a nickel, the tenement 
dweller could travel a direct route to the sea. The subway 
sucked millions off city slum streets and siphoned them off 
on the sands of Coney Island. In the 1930’s over 16,000,000 
visited Coney yearly each summer. About 9,000,000 arrived 
by subway and trolley and 7,000,000 by automobile. Not 
only did the extension of the subway add to Coney’s 
transient population; it opened broad possibilities for its 
development as a permanent residential area. Apartment 
houses began to spring up where wooden shacks and empty 
lots had been. 

The coming of the proletariat and permanent residents 
had repercussions on Coney’s commercialized amusements. 
The majority of Coney’s patrons came down to the beach 
from stifling cubbyholes in tenements to breathe the sea air, 
to bathe in the surf, and to bask in the sun. Similarly, to 
the tenants of Brighton apartment houses it was the beach 
rather than rides or shows that was the main attraction. 
Furthermore, many of Coney’s thrilling spectacles had 
become dated. The views of the Johnstown Flood or the 
Trip to the Moon could not compete with the spectacles 
and shows offered by the movies and radio. A day’s auto- 
mobile trip through the country was more satisfying than a 
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three minute trip along a pasteboard and paint panorama. 
The influx of large masses of people with little to spend, 
added to competition from other forms of commercialized 
amusement, resulted in a general lowering of prices in Coney 
Island. Rifle ranges, and rides had to cut down from a dime 
to a nickel. The frankfurter suffered a decline in terms of 
pecuniary value. Reigning supreme at the price of 10c at 
Feltman’s where the hot dog had been born, “King Frank” 
was forced to transfer his regal quarters to Nathan’s which 
sold hot dogs for a nickel. 

The big shows suffered a decline. Luna Park cut prices 
and offered bargain prices, but failed to reverse a downward 
trend. Side-shows became shoddier, and more obviously fakes. 
Dog-faced boys and “Zips” were recruited increasingly from 
the ranks of street stragglers and tramps in the Coney crowds. 
Bath houses shared in this reversal of fortune. With the 
subway, came the “dripper.” It was too expensive for a 
family to hire a bathhouse. So mother and father and 
children wore their suits under dresses and trousers. It 
required only the removal of street attire to make the bather 
ready for a plunge into the waves. What this method saved 
in expense, it added in discomfort. Bathing suits never 
seemed to dry in time for the trip back home. Telltale 
patches of wet on trousers and skirts won the name of “‘drip- 
pers” for Coney’s new hordes. Exclusive Manhattan and 
Brighton Beaches continued to charge admission fees for the 
use of bathing and athletic facilities, but they too came 
under the democratizing influence. 

The increasing crowds at Coney meant congestion. It 
came to pass that conditions on parts of Coney’s beaches 
were as bad as those in the tenements. On weekdays, the 
average number of bathers was 75,000; on Sundays, over 
175,000; and on exceptionally hot days, as many as 300,000. 
Not infrequently, the bather was at a loss to determine 
where his limbs ended and where his neighbors’ began. 
Breadcrusts, wishbones, oyster shells and broken soda bottles 
mingled with drift wood, orange peel and other refuse tossed 
up on the sands by the sea. Drinking fountains were few 
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and far between and the bather had to bring his own supply 
of water in a milk bottle or jar, which nine times out of ten 
was left on the sand. The boardwalk, built in the early 1920's 
came to harbor foodstands, putrefying garbage heaps, damp 
sand, and tramps. But laissez-faire was the order of the day 
at Coney. Not until the late 1930’s did a ‘““New Deal’ come 
to the island. Under the guidance of Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses, the beach and boardwalk at Coney Island, 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the Borough President of 
Brooklyn, were transferred to the Department of Parks of 
the City of New York. 

In 1937 and 1939, Commissioner Moses outlined a pro- 
gram for Coney Island under its new auspices. The Park 
Department's problem was a real one. Coney had never been 
properly planned. Like Topsy, it had “just growed,” guided 
primarily by the dictates of private interests. The lands 
originally belonging to the old town of Gravesend had been 
sold off to private interests at preposterously low prices. 
Later, the public had to buy back or condemn at fabulous 
expense a small and restricted portion of what should never 
have been given away. A review of the history of the acquisi- 
tion of land by the city and of the construction of improve- 
ments at Coney Island indicated “that the public authorities 
were actuated more by a desire to please the large property 
owners than to provide proper accommodations for the 
public.” ** The boardwalk was built too near the water, 
which left insufficient space for play areas. When sand was 
pumped in to increase the width of the beach, the contractor 
was allowed to deposit brown sand on the beach instead of 
getting good white material. Streets at Coney Island had 
been cut through so as to come to a dead end at the board- 
walk, which made them useless as traffic arteries and parking 
spaces. Zoning ordinances had been adopted to suit the 
wishes of property owners rather than to meet the require- 
ments of the public welfare. 

The old Coney Island was going, but there was no use 
bemoaning its demise. A bulletin of the New York Depart- 
ment of Parks wrote in 1937: 
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There must be a new and very different resort estab- 
lished in its place. . . . The value of these beaches and 
boardwalk is still incalculable, and can be increased 
rather than diminished by forthright and intelligent 
action. There must be more land in public ownership, 
less overcrowding, stricter enforcement of ordinances 
and rules, better transportation, and traffic arrange- 
ments, less mechanical noise making and amusement 
devices, and sideshows, and a more orderly growth of 
year round residents and an increasing respect for per- 
manent as distinguished from temporary values. . . . Any 
future plan for Coney Island must be based on the sup- 
position that most of the summer patrons will come 
via rapid transit, that they will have comparatively little 
money to spend on mechanical amusements and that 
more and more they will come for exercise and healthy 
outdoor recreation.** 


Specific plans for improving Coney had to be modest due 
to the financial stringency of New York City’s treasury. They 
included the purchase of private property where the beach 
is narrowest and moving back the boardwalk to widen the 
beach to allow bathers at least the sixteen square feet of 
sand which is about the square footage required for a coffin; 
the pumping in of new white sand; the providing of new 
bathhouses; the establishment of additional food and sani- 
tary facilities and drinking fountains; and the elimination 
of the concessions under the boardwalk. 

Improvements in the amusement area along the board- 
walk and Surf Avenue, and in the parking and traffic con- 
ditions were not advocated at the time, much as they were 
needed. The city would have to step in to solve these prob- 
lems in the future. Private initiative would not solve them. 


The notion that Coney Island generally is a pros- 
perous place which needs only to be left alone by the 
city government to be prosperous and happy is 18 carat 
bunk. Some day the city will have to do something dras- 
tic and on a large scale to create conditions under which 
private capital will do its part toward rebuilding Coney 
{sland.** 
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By no stretch of the imagination could Coney Island today 
be called “Sodom by the Sea.” It deserves rather the title, 
“Biarritz of Brooklyn.” Instead of French, there is that patois 
of slurred syllables and misplaced inflections known as 
“Brooklynese.” The cosmopolitan flavor is provided by the 
sale of “pizerette” alongside of Hebrew National Delica- 
tessen and Paddy’s Clam Chowder. Army surplus blankets 
pinned to the fence under the boardwalk or to a quadrangle 
of poles form cabanas. The boardwalk has been widened and 
white sand has been added. Wire fencing under the board- 
walk has driven from it the hobo colony. Monolithic drink- 
ing fountains dot the sand, along with neat rows of orange 
wire refuse baskets. Comfort stations and first aid stations 
and clean concessions are interspersed at regular intervals. 
Arrow shaped signs point the way to the “lost children.” 
Brown lifeguards in orange bathing suits sit on high white 
perches at the water’s edge. A code of deportment is posted 
on each block of beach area listing the following prohi- 
bitions: 


Undressing-Peddling-Advertising- 
Littering-Ball Playing-Dogs- 
Newspapers except for reading. 


The area of ‘‘wild rides” is restricted to a few blocks center- 
ing about the subway depot at Stillwell Avenue. The para- 
chute jump at Steeplechase Park lords it over the conglom- 
eration of wheels, half wheels, serpent twists and colored 
lights. The “Bowery” is the hub of the freak shows, wax 
museums, barrels of fun and hot corn, watermelon, cold 
custard and sticky sugar candy market. World events cast 
their shadows here too. A rifle range is now called “atomic” 
and war enemies ranging from the Nazis and Japs to Koreans 
have changed places as targets on the rifle ranges. It still 
takes mounted police to keep order on Surf Avenue on hot 
nights, but the crowds are sober. 

There are signs of “culture” in the Coney Island area. The 
summer theatre at Brighton offers Broadway plays during 
July and August. A sign with a swordfish painted on it has 
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been promising the location of the Aquarium at Coney 
Island for the past ten years. Today, there is no need for 
bands of music, although they would be welcome. Strollers 
on the boardwalk carry their portable radios with them. 

An attempt has been made to restore nightlife to Coney. 
One nightclub on the boardwalk offers a band and some 
singers along with drinks. Clientele is limited to a few drink- 
ers and sheepish watchers. At the tip of Ocean Parkway 
there is a club offering entertainment in the form of music 
and food to those “over 21,” and their friends. Spontaneous 
clubs exist under the three pavilions at the Brighton end 
of the boardwalk. Residents of the nearby apartment houses 
gather nightly to sing, play the guitar and discuss politics. 
Gambling is not frowned upon. Brighton Beach Park 
encloses a portion of sand and for the fee of $1.00 or $1.50 
provides athletic facilities and popular name bands. 

But the best things at Coney are still free—the sea, the sun, 
and the salt air and the chance to be as close to Adam and 
Eve as a bathing suit or a pair of bathing trunks will allow. 
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LEBBEUS ARMSTRONG: GODFATHER 
OF TEMPERANCE 


WARREN G. FRENCH * 


CENTURY ago New York, like most of the nation, be- 
A came a battleground for the temperance crusaders. 

Flushed by the success of the 1851 Maine Law—first 
statewide prohibition law—the partisans of temperance 
strove to dry up the rest of the nation. New York, which had 
already had a short lived local option law in 1846 and 1847, 
was a prime target. The agitation resulted in the passage of 
a state prohibition law in 1854; Governor Seymour's veto of 
the stringent measure is said to have played a significant part 
in that year’s election. ! 

One of the most active participants in the temperance 
drive was the septuagenarian Reverend Lebbeus Armstrong 
of Saratoga County propagator of several Calvinistic faiths. 
Armstrong, nearing the end of his labors as a bombastic pam- 
pleteer for various nineteenth-century reform movements, 
produced in 1853 The Temperance Reformation, the first 
extended history of the development of the cause, in which 
he sought to establish his claim of being one of the founders 
of the movement now grown to such influential proportions. 

Although Lebbeus Armstrong was most prominently con- 
nected with the temperance movement and owes to it what 
posthumous reputation he may have, he did not limit his 
efforts to its fluctuating fortunes. The subjects which moved 
him to publication constitute a fair catalog of the outlets 
through which his contemporaries released their efforts to 
improve society. A review of his works sheds light upon the 
interconnections of the complex cluster of reform move- 
ments; because from his works it is possible to reconstruct 
~* Mr. French is an instructor in American literature at the University of 
Kentucky and the author of articles on popular American fiction. He 


became interested in Lebbeus Armstrong while preparing his University of 
Texas doctoral dissertation on temperance literature. 
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an outline of his life and opinions. Bringing together his 
scattered and now obscure remarks provides an insight into 
the thought of one of those strident reformers whose hastily 
considered opinions frequently had a more far reaching 
effect upon American political and social development than 
the considered opinions of our more respected thinkers. 

Armstrong, who died in 1860 at the age of eighty-five, 
emerged late in life as a pamphleteer, not beginning his 
active writing career until 1828. His birthplace was an 
unlikely breeding-ground for the ministry; in an address 
which provides most of the available details about his early 
life, he says of the room in which he was born November 
23, 1775: 


In this room I can recollect frequently to have wit- 
nessed music and dancing, by some persons who are now 
dead, and by some others who are yet alive .. . but I 
have no recollection of ever having heard a prayer made 
in this room, during the period of residence here in my 
childhood, which was upward of seven years.? 


The events which caused the gay society in parts of 
colonial America to evolve into a group preoccupied with 
fundamentalist religious concepts have never been ade- 
quately analyzed, but Armstrong’s description of his spiritual 
development illustrates how one man moved with the times. 
His conversion he attributed to the Reverend Eliphalet Ball 
of Ballston, New York, who held a camp meeting near 
Armstrong’s home at the time a great wave of revival meet- 
ings were being conducted throughout rural areas of the 
country. ‘“To that meeting,” Armstrong writes, “my mother 
led her children, where, for the first time in my life, agree- 
able to my remembrance, I heard the throne of grace 
addressed, and the word of salvation proclaimed.” (Stone of 
Help, p. 3). 

Armstrong was not immediately converted either by 
Reverend Ball or by a reading of Joseph Allen’s Alarm 
(although after finishing this pamphlet at the age of fifteen, 
he was “deeply convinced of sin’’) since, as he explains, 
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“from 17 to 21, the whole force of my mind was bent on 
vanity.” The change came in 1797, when, he recalls, “from 
the deplorable state of accumulated guilt and condemnation, 
God was pleased to deliver me by his wonderful grace in my 
hopeful conversion to his service in the 22d. year of my life.” 
(Stone of Help, p. 21). 

After being baptized a Methodist, Armstrong made rapid 
religious progress, becoming a licensed Methodist preacher 
at the age of 25. He soon, however, had “a change of senti- 
ment,” and, discovering that he was not satisfied with the 
Methodist creed and principles, he sought release from his 
commitments in order to enter the Presbyterian Church, 
which professed ‘‘a sterner doctrine of grace.” Again he 
joined the clergy. After studying under the Northern Asso- 
ciated Presbytery of New York, he was licensed to preach 
in June 1803 and was installed in a church at Moreau, Sara- 
toga County, in March 1804. (Stone of Help, p. 22). 

He remained at Moreau until 1821. During this period he 
had three important experiences: he conducted three sessions 
of revival meetings that added two-hundred new members 
to the church; he published for the first time, and he was 
instrumental in founding the temperance movement. His 
first pamphlet was the text of a discourse delivered at 
Ballston Spa, December 17, 1807, exhorting the citizens of 
the neighboring community of Palmerston to construct a 
meeting-house. This routine exhortation is interesting only 
in that it offers the first evidence of his interest in the 
temperance movement. One reason for building a meeting- 
house was that 


. . where the gospel is thus faithfully dispensed, and 
cordiaily embraced, the drunkard forsakes his cup. In- 
stead of spending the greatest portion of his time and 
money at taverns or grog shops, to the destruction of 
his character and property, distress of family, and ruin 
of body and soul, he becomes sober, temperate, and in- 
dustrious.* 


The sparks Armstrong cast in this and undoubtedly in 
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similar sermons started a fire among the members of his 
congregation that resulted in the formation of what has been 
recognized as the first organized temperance society in the 
United States. The formation of this group has been dis- 
cussed several times, but Reverend Armstrong’s role in its 
founding has not been emphasized. It was at Armstrong’s 
home one evening in March, 1808, that Dr. Billy J. Clarke 
proposed a temperance group. The interview was etched 
with such vividness on Armstrong’s memory that he was 


able forty-five years later to reproduce verbatim Clarke's 
exclamation: 


“Mr. Armstrong, 1 have come to see you on important 
business.” Then lifting up both hands, he continued, 
“We shall all become a community of drunkards in this 


town unless something is done to avert the progress of 
intemperance.” © 


Armstrong is vague, however, about the growth of the 
organization that developed out of these remarks. There is 
no evidence that it was influential in the temperance move- 
ment; apparently it achieved little success and soon deterior- 
ated. He admits that when the society convened in 1843, it 
was after “a long season of declension.”’ ° 

Armstrong left no record of his activities between 1809 
and 1822, when he left Moreau to become first missionary, 
then pastor in the neighboring communities of Northampton 
and Edinburg. His second pamphlet, a sermon on Governor 
Clinton's death, did not appear until 1828 and is interesting 
only in the light of later events.’ Then in 1829 Armstrong 
became a public figure. As he confessed during the celebra- 
tion of his sixtieth birthday, “the manner of my leaving that 
congregation is a matter of public notoriety.” (Stone of 
Help, p. 22). 

The events leading up to Armstrong’s dismissal from the 
Presbyterian pulpit began with his joining the Masonic lodge 
in June 1826. His sermon on Governor Clinton's death was 
delivered before the Royal Arch Chapter of Sacondaga of 
the Masonic lodge and eulogizes its subject for being a 
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Mason.* The speaker may subsequently have regretted these 
remarks, for in his next pamphlet—The Man of Sin Revealed 
—he identifies himself vigorously with the then potent anti- 
Masonic movement. 

Armstrong’s adherence to anti-Masonry, is not self-explan- 
atory. He was late in joining the movement, which developed 
out of the agitation following the disappearance of William 
Morgan, who had threatened to publish the secrets of the 
order. Morgan, however, had disappeared on September 11, 
1826, during the same year Armstrong joined the fraternity. 
The minister remained, as the Clinton sermon iridicates, 
active in the lodge while the furore over Morgan mounted. 
Possibly his changed sentiments resulted not so much, as he 
avowed, from his indignation about Morgan’s death, as from 
difficulties within his parish. He saw fit to deliver on July 
12, 1829, only a month before his dismissal, a sermon, sub- 
sequently published, which contained the following pas- 
sages: 


Only let one of the principal men in any of our congre- 
gations become dissatisfied with his minister, and deter- 
mine on his removal, and one of two events is inevitable. 
Either common fame must be silenced, or the minister 
must be removed. . . . Only let one principal man in a 
congregation, aided by common fame, enlist in opposi- 
tion to the most useful member of the gospel now living, 
and the result is certain that the man of God must seek 
a new home, although his flock may be left destitute, 
and scattered upon the bare mountains.’ 


The delivery of such pointed remarks, which could have 
been aimed at a Masonic parishioner, and their publication 
after the speaker’s dismissal lead one to believe that all was 
not well between Armstrong and his flock prior to the heated 
events of August, 1829. 

Armstrong’s personal account of his dismissal forms the 
preface to his first anti-Masonic pamphlet. He avers that 
he was upset about William Morgan (without explaining 
why he had said nothing about Morgan for three years) and 
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resolved to prove that Masonry is the Biblical “Man of Sin.” 
When he gave notice that he would deliver a sermon upon 
this theme on August 13, he was informed that “it was the 
determination of the Trustees to lock the doors of the house 
of worship against him on all future occasions.” When 
Armstrong protested, he was informed that he was considered 
an improper person to teach. When the Baptists came to his 
defense and he accepted the use of their meeting-house for 
the delivery of his sermon, he was expelled from his own 
church and from the Masonic lodge.’ 

He was not, however, defrocked by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. He is listed as a Presbyterian 
clergyman for five years after the incident, of which the 
church took no official cognizance, although he is listed as 
“without charge.” '' After 1834 his name disappears from 
Presbyterian records, but by that time he had become active 
in the closely related Congregational church. Of the period 
after 1829, he said in 1835, ‘Since that period I have sought 
no settlement in the ministry, but have preached in different 
congregations and places, as Providence has opened a door 
for a laborer.” (Stone of Help, p. 23). 

After being denied his pulpit, Armstrong devoted himself 
to the anti-Masonic movement, travelling continually and 
speaking in New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut. His 
second anti-Masonic pamphlet is the text of a sermon deliv- 
ered in the Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, New 
Jersey, September 27, 1830.'* This sermon, a gory descrip- 
tion of the hypothetical murder of Morgan, contains an 
identification—significant in the light of Armstrong’s later 
opinions—of Mahomet as the False Prophet, the Papal Power 
as the Beast, and Freemasonry as the Man of Sin mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation."* The preacher also charges that 
the Masons aimed to change the United States into a Masonic 
monarchy. “If the Government of France was revolution- 
ized in three days,” he asks, “might not the Government of 
the United States be changed to Monarchy in one day by 
the Mystic Powers of Masonic Strategm?” ** To forestall such 
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a calamity, he requested support for the Anti-Masonic Party, 
which was about to hold the first national political conven- 
tion. 

By the time Armstrong published his third anti-Masonic 
pamphlet—William Morgan, Abducted and Murdered by 
Masons—in 1831, the movement he championed was already 
on the decline.'* His own interest waned rapidly. By 1835 
his temper had cooled enough for him to observe in speaking 
of his dismissal: 


This disaster was doubtless the righteous hand of 
Heaven upon me, as a gentle chastisement of my folly, 
in aspiring after masonic wisdom, which constitutes no 
part of the wisdom of the ju.'. (Stone of Help, p. 23) 


Even before making this statement, Armstrong had reap- 
peared as a temperance lecturer. He subsequently published 
addresses delivered in Ballston, February 26, 1833 and in 
Malta, New York, March 8, 1834." Since these were his first 
temperance lectures after 1808 to be preserved, they suggest 
he had abandoned a dying reform for a thriving one. The 
Ballston address contains an account of the way in which he, 
by continued needling, induced his father, a revolutionary 
soldier, to shatter his jug of rum, crying, “I'll be a slave to 
you no longer.” 

Temperance did not long have exclusive call upon Arm- 
strong’s services. After withdrawing from the Presbyterian 
Church, he soon became influential enough in the Congre- 
gational Church to be designated as Moderator and Preacher 
at the 1835 meeting of the New York General Association 
at Paris and to fill this dual role again at the Hamilton 
meeting in 1840.1* He remained active in this church until 
his death, last being listed in 1859 as Congregational pastor 
at Ballston, New York, site of his earliest religious stirrings.’ 

Evidently his new affiliation mellowed his temper, because 
in 1836 he published a pamphlet concerning not the need 
for reform, but the triumph of reform, which proclaimed 
that “drunkards are forsaking the cup of death.” *® Finding 
temperance temporarily triumphant, he turned his attention 
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to discouraging another reform—the woman’s rights move- 
ment—which was attracting attention. Some nineteenth- 
century zealots advocated both temperance and women’s 
rights—but not Armstrong. It was his opinion that: 


God requires the occupancy of every talent in the pro- 
motion of his cause. Females possess the talent of influ- 
ence, EXTENSIVE INFLUENCE, and God requires 
them to exert it for his glory in the salvation of sinners. 
To preach the gospel He never called them. To them, he 
never delegated the power of government in the church. 
But the mighty power of Influence which they possess 
is the gift of his spirit . . . here a field opens for your 
usefulness sufficiently extensive to give full scope to 
the execution of all your influential powers.” 


There is no reason to believe that he supposed women were 
called to the government of the nation any more than to the 
government of the church. He would have admired the 
eighteenth amendment, but not the nineteenth. 

After making this pronouncement, Armstrong, except for 
an isolated outburst in 1841, confined his remarks to his 
congregations until 1845, when he began his most active 
period of writing and produced his three longest works. The 
target of the single surviving pamphlet from these lost years 
is obscure, because despite his references to contemporary 
schools of thought in The Bible Against Modern Perfection- 
ism, he indicts no specific persons or sects. 

Many groups splintered from the Calvinist churches dur- | 
ing this period. The attack could have been directed at any 
of these schismatics or at dissidents within the churches. 
There is also the possibility, however, that Armstrong was 
provoked at the Transcendentalists, who were concerned 
with the possibility of perfecting human faculties. While 
there is no specific indication that Armstrong was aware of 
the intellectual ferment promoted by the Boston-Concord 
group, his arguments summarize the reaction of religious 
traditionalists to such highly intellectualized movements. He 
referred if not to Emerson and his circle, to speakers and 
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writers philosophically akin to them, in his concluding 
warning: 


Such flaming zeal generally accompanies the promul- 
gation of the doctrine of sinless perfection, that real 
children of God, are liable to be captivated, deceived 
and drawn into error, until they are led to renounce 
all their former hopeful experience of God's regenerat- 
ing and justifying grace. . . . Such perfectionism is 
contrary to the word of God. It destroys the peace of 
orderly and weil established churches. It procures the 
dismission and disquietude of many sound, orthodox, 
faithful gospel ministers. It puffs up all unregenerate 
professors of religion with pride and self-exaltation 
and absolutely qualifies them for the work of Satan, 
their great master.*? 


Armstrong said nothing more about perfectionists; in 1845 
he returned to the subject of temperance and published two 
pamphlets, later incorporated into The Temperance 
Reformation. One of these, Who Hath Woe?, illustrates a 
paradox of the temperance movement—the way alcoholic 
beverages fascinated their opponents. No longer hopeful, as 
he had been in 1836, about the triumph of virtue, Armstrong 
conceded the power of evil: 


When the red wine sparkles in the cup, it looks beauti- 
ful. When it becomes an object of desire, and is tasted, 
it is found to be delicious. When the pleasurable taste 
is gratified until it grows into an insatiable thirst, in- 
temperance follows with all its train of earthly woes, 
and sorrows, and tokens of approaching torment.?* 


These torments he depicts graphically: 


Wounds alluded to are bloody noses, eyes gouged out, 
faces blackened to a jelly, teeth broken out from their 
sockets, hair plucked at the root, shoulders put out of 
joint, arms broken, ribs cracked, skins bruised, and 
sometimes the skull or spine fractured, and the last re- 
maining vital spark of life extinguished.*4 
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The prospects of alleviating such ‘‘effects of drunken revels” 
are slight, because 


. .. the opposers of temperance, and even those who are 
measurably indifferent on the subject (whatever may be 
their character in other respects) are, generally, eagle- 
eyed, and keep a vigilant look-out, if possible, to find 
materials or self-justification against the imputation of 
all alleged blame and damage, and also to fortify them- 
selves with the power of rebutting arguments to break 
down, or, at least, to neutralize any force of moral-suas- 
ion that may be brought to bear upon them.?® 


It is such, of course, who have woe. 

By the time Armstrong’s next book appeared in 1848, he 
had again been distracted from the temperance movement 
by the pressure of current events. One of his longest books, 
The Signs of the Times, reveals that he had embraced, as he 
had earlier anti-Masonry, another ideology that was develop- 
ing into an influential political faith. This was the Native 
American movement, out of which developed the “Know- 
Nothing” party, which carried several state elections in 1854. 
Armstrong did not specifically identify himself with this 
party, which based its appeal on growing suspicion and 
hatred of the increasing number of immigrants from Ireland 
and other depressed areas in Europe; but the pamphleteer 
had previously indicated that he had long shared the anti- 
Catholic sentiments of this group. 

Ostensibly the book set forth arguments against the aboli- 


tion of capital punishment. According to Armstrong’s pre- 
face, 


The following course of lectures originated in an 
attempt to write a communication for the columns of 
a newspaper on the very questionable human authority 
for commuting the sentence of death, legally awarded 
to a murderer, in Saratoga County, New York.?¢ 


Although this concern with the retention of capital punish- 
ment served Armstrong only as a stepping-stone to a con- 
sideration of several topics related to what he considered 
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the collapse of public morality, in itself it exemplifies his 
attitude toward certain manifestations of the reforming 
spirit during the nineteenth century. 

As usual, a specific incident aroused his ire. As he sum- 
marizes the affair, Abram Wilcox in December 1845 killed 
Samuel McKisster by stabbing him with a jackknife. 
Although four lawyers pleaded that the defendant was 
insane, Judge Willard of the Circuit Court condemned him 
to be executed on July 28, 1846. The governor, however, 
commuted the sentence to life imprisonment. This act of 
official clemency moved Armstrong to protest, “The com- 
mutation of the murderer’s sentence is a violation of Divine 
Law, by an assumption of human power, which belongs to 
no created being in the Universe.” *’ 

He justifies his position by extensive quotations from the 
Bible. He also illustrates the grievous social consequences 
of the mitigation of punishment in breeding lawlessness. 
He finally relates the Governor's action to the evils of 
intemperance: 


Liberated murderers will be welcomed into every ill- 
famed rum-shop, and gambling house, where intoxicat- 
ing liquors are abundant. . . . Such, it is presumed, will 
be “Signs of the Times,” when God's law of death for 
murder shall be abolished by human legislation.** 


Armstrong favored not only capital punishment ‘‘to preserve 
the safety of the community,” but also public executions 


. .. to administer a public admonition, by an inflexible 
regard to justice in the execution of murders, that 
others may be deferred from the commission of a crime 
which dooms the perpetrators to untimely death. 


“Such being the design of execution of murderers,” he con- 
tinues, “it is obvious that public executions are necessary to 
promote the object.” If murderers are not executed publicly, 
he contends, they may be “pretendedly executed privately— 
but really set at liberty and transported to another clime.” ** 

The observation that murderers are permitted to escape 
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justice “by the sympathetic spirit of Infidel philanthropy” 
leads Armstrong to an attach upon Mohammedanism, 
Roman Catholicism, and Voltaire and other rationalists—all 
of whom he classifies as threats to Divine authority.*° Making 
these charges, he forgets his old grudge against Freemasonry, 
because this time when he identifies the three powers of 
iniquity, Mahomet remains the False Prophet and the Papal 
Power the Beast, but the “Man of Sin” is newly identified 
as “INFIDELITY, the last in stage of time, but the first in 
qualification, duly and truly prepared for the office of GEN- 
ERALISSIMO of all the combined forces of Antichrist.” ** 

His anti-Catholic utterances closely reflect the tenets of 
“Know-Nothingism.” Inveighing against a “‘Jesuitical con- 
spiracy’’ against the United States, he envisions the effects 
of unrestricted immigration: 


The Pope of Rome, his cardinals, and Jesuit priests, 
know full well, that, although the oppressed, degraded, 
colored race, who are born in this boasted land of free- 
dom, whether now in bondage or emancipation, are, 
nevertheless, generally deprived of the human right 
of the elective franchise, merely because the God of 
heaven has given them a complexion of different color 
from white men; yet the law of these United States is 
that white Roman Catholic emigrants, from a foreign 
country, are entitled to vote for rulers after a short 
period of naturalization .. . when here, if they can find 
means by peddling, robbery, juggling, begging, or other- 
wise to keep themselves out of alms-houses and are suf- 
ficiently shrewd to keep out of prison till well trained, 
they are politically elevated to the privilege of voting 
away the dear-bought civil rights and religious privi- 
leges of Revolutionary pioneers and patriots and their 
posterity.*? 

Besides showing the principal characteristics of “Native 

American” propaganda, this passage contains Armstrong's 

only reference to the slavery question. Although an out- 


spoken pamphleteer during the period of the abolitionist 
agitation, Armstrong never committed himself on the most 
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burning issue of the day. Avoiding the slavery issue was 
another characteristic of the “Know-Nothings,” who reput- 
edly used Native Americanism as a “red herring” to divert 
attention from the impending crisis.** 

If Armstrong was involved with the Native American 
party, he published no more in its behalf. Instead his next 
book marked a withdrawal from the arena of national 
politics and a preoccupation with a highly specialized sec- 
tarian dispute. It is ironic, but not uncharacteristic that 
this vindictive analyst of national issues should resign him- 
self late in life to theological hair-splitting. The basic ques- 
tion that this book with the short-title An Allegorical 
Dialogue ** sets out to answer is whether the rite of baptism 
must be administered by immersion, pouring, or sprinkling. 
Armstrong’s answer, three-hundred pages long, is that any 
method is satisfactory, if administered in a proper spirit. The 
work stemmed from his response to a casual remark made 
by the daughter of a Baptist minister after visiting Green- 
wood Cemetery, New York, in the summer of 1849.** 

In arriving at this conclusion, Armstrong directed fresh 
attacks at many of his earlier targets, but without his former 
vehemence. That the basic argument did not excite wide 
interest is indicated by the fact that only a single copy of 
the book is preserved in any American library today. It did, 
however, arouse enough interest in its own time to provoke 
an answer by a Rev. Hodge, of Brooklyn, whom Armstrong 
answered with another pamphlet, A Reviewer Reviewed, 
which adds nothing to the original document. 

Aged and apparently discouraged by the failure of his 
writings to arouse widespread interest, Armstrong returned 
in 1853 to his first enthusiasm—temperance—and sought to 
establish his claim as one of the founders and prophets of 
the mushrooming movement toward prohibition. By this 
time, however, even this movement had forged past him; 
the popularizatiun of the cause was in the hands of more 
able and unctuous figures, willing to dedicate themselves to 
its triumph, without pausing to tilt with every windmill. By 
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dissipating his efforts, Armstrong had missed the reputation 
he might have gained from remaining in the forefront of 
the temperance movement from its beginnings. During his 
declining years, the abolition movement, with which he had 
not identified himself, dominated public thought. He died 
in 1860, without witnessing the outbreak of the Civil War, 
which temporarily eclipsed all of the movements with which 
he had identified himself. When the temperance movement 
revived after the war, its spiritual progenitor was forgotten 
except by a few historians of the movement. 

Although some of the causes Armstrong championed are 
still smouldering, his name and his pamphlets are forgotten. 
Yet because of his penchant for publication, he left a docu- 
mentary record of the inter-relationship of the petty and 
significant issues that agitated nineteenth century American 
society. A survey of his opinions reminds us that there were 
complex and contradictory currents active in what are often 
grouped together and superficially dismissed as “‘nineteenth 
century reform movements.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


This article seeks to present Lebbeus Armstrong (1775-1860) 
primarily as a pamphleteer. It is based on an examination of all 
of his published works that have been located. Apparently only 
single copies exist of most of these works. The largest collections 
of them are at the Library of Congress, the library of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and the library of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia. Because most of Armstrong’s 
works were publi shed in brief, paper-backed pamphlets, it is 
probable that others exist and that these may subsequently be 
located. His writings were often bound together with other 
pamphlets, so that hitherto unknown works may be found in 
such volumes, especially of Presbyterian and Congregational 
publications. Armstrong is not known to have compiled any 
descriptive list of his scattered writings. 

Rev. Armstrong may have written poetry. E. Douglas Branch 
in The Sentimental Years (New York, 1934) attributes to him 
a “pathetically amorous” verse addressed to Jenny Lind, written 
in 1850, but fails to cite his source. (p. 186). 

Only one of his works is known to have been reprinted after 
his death. The text of The Man of Sin Revealed was incorporat- 
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ed into Sermons and Addresses on Secret Societies, published in 

° Chicago in 1882 by Ezra A. Cook. According to the editor, Arm- 
strong’s work, which like thirteen others comprising the collec- 
tion is separately paginated, was reprinted from the United and 
Reformed Presbyterian Pulpit for December 1869 and January 

. 1870, then published at Xenia, Ohio. There are no other refer- 
ences to periodical publication of Armstrong’s work before or 
after his death. 


1D. S. Alexander, Political History of the State of New York (New York, 
1906) , II, 210. 

2 Armstrong, The Stone of Help (n.p., 1835), p. 3. Subsequent references 
to this book will be indicated in the text. 

3 Armstrong, Mr. Armstrong’s Discourse (Ballston Spa, 1808), p. 12. 

4,W. Hay, A History of Temperance in Saratoga County, New York (Sara- 
toga Springs, 1855), 153 pp.; C. A. Ingraham, The Birth at Moreau of the 
Temperance Reformation (Lake George, 1905) , 19 pp.; “Billy James Clarke,” 
The Cyclopaedia of Temperance and Prohibition (New York, 1891), p. 82; 
H. Asbury, The Great Illusion (New York, 1950), pp. 29-30. 

6 Armstrong, The Temperance Reformation (New York, 1853), p- 19. 
This book was published by Fowler and Wells, the phrenological publishing 
house, which A published books in behalf of the water-cure, a vegetable 
diet, and a movement against excessive sexuality. 

6 Jbid., p. 31. Armstrong reproduces the constitution of the original group, 
which at first urged only abstinence from spirits and permitted the use of 
wine. 

7 Armstrong, A Sermon Delivered in Northampton (Montgomery Co.) 
March 6, 1828, on the Death of Governor Clinton (Saratoga Springs, 1828) , 
24 pp. The sérmon is reminiscent of Johnathan Edwards’. Armstrong, for 
example, warns his auditors, “Your souls are suspended by a little thread of 
life over the lake of eternal fire.” (p. 19) 

8 Ibid., p. 19. 

9 Armstrong, The Bible Rule of Church Government (n.p., n.d.) , pp. 22-23. 

10 Armstrong, The Man of Sin Revealed; or, The Total Overthrow of the 
Institution of Freemasonry, predicted by St. Paul and now Fulfilling. (n.p., 
n.d.) , pp. 3-7. This is the text of the sermon delivered on August 13, 1829. 

11 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America (Philadelphia, 1829) , p. 436. (1830), p. 61, (1831), 
p- 217, (1832), p. 369, (1833), p. 519. 

12 Armstrong, Masonry Proved to be a Work of Darkness, Repugnant to 
the Christian Religion; and Inimical to a Republican Government (New 
York, 1830), pp. 1-3. 

13 [bid., p. 18. 

14 Ibid., pp. 22-24. 

15C, McCarthy, The Anti-Masonic Party (Washington, 1908), maintains 
. that anti-masonry died in the election of 1833 and was dead as a real issue 

by 1828, before Armstrong even launched his campaign (pp. 425-26). 

16 Armstrong, The Temperance Reformation, pp. 145-188. 

17 [bid., p. 150. 

18 Minutes of the General Association of New York at its Meeting in New 

> York, September 20, 1859 (Rochester, of p 26. 

19 The a Year Book (New York, 1859), p. 58. 

20 Armstrong, Predictions Now Fulfilling (New York, 1836), p. 18. 

21 Armstrong, The Foundation and Extent of Female Influence (New 
York, 1836), pp. 15-16. 
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£2 Armstrong, The Bible Against Modern Perfectionism (New York, 1841), 
pp. 20-21. 
23 Armstrong, Who Hath Woe? (New York, 1845), p. 7. 
24 Ibid., p. 6. 
25 Ibid., p. 13. 
26 Armstrong, The Signs of the Times (New York, 1848), p. xii. 
27 [bid., p. 21. . 
28 Ibid., p. 43. 
29 Ibid., p. 77. 
30 Ibid., pp. 83-84, 115-129. 
31 Ibid., p. 161. 
32 [bid., Pp. 177-178. 
Pr my ~ and Helms, American Politics (Second Edition) (New York, 
1947) , p. 62. 
34 Te full title is An Allegorical Discourse between a Professed Messenger 
from Heaven, and an Old Man, on the Assumption by the Messenger that 
Immersion is an Essential Condition of Salvation. 
35 Armstrong, An Allegorical Discourse ... (New York, 1851), pp. vi-xii. 
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E. N. HORSFORD’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE IN AMERICA 


ROLF KING* 


and public spirited Luther Tucker as editor of the 

Albany, New York Cultivator, an agricultural journal 
of the highest rank. America and The Cultivator were fortu- 
nate to have in Germany as their correspondent the keen, 
observant, objective Eben N. Horsford,' first American stu- 
dent of Justus von Liebig, the brilliant chemist whose un- 
rivalled gifts as a teacher made the University of Giessen 
the most famous chemical school in the world for the twenty- 
eight years of his professorship there. Other young American 
students came to Europe, too, but none seems to have had the 
comprehensive view and prophetic insight into German edu- 
cational developments that he had. This may be ascribed in 
part to his complete understanding of Liebig’s work and 
aims. The latter included winning public support and under- 
standing for science. Tucker sensed the significance of Hors- 
ford’s letters, even if he did not sense, as we can in retro- 
spect, the preview they gave of future scientific and educa- 
tional growth in the United States. This preview included 
glimpses of agricultural schools, colleges and universities with 
departments of agricultural chemistry, schools of science, 
museums, extension work, state universities, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, experiment stations, 
forest conservation and universities with graduate schools. 

The man responsible for sending Horsford to Liebig was 
John W. Webster, Professor of Chemistry at Harvard. Web- 
ster was perhaps the first to recognize the significance of 


[: THE 1840's America was fortunate to have the farsighted 


* Mr. King is editor of Goethe on Human Creativeness and other Goethe 
Essays (University of Georgia Press, Athens, 1950). He received his doctorate 
at Wisconsin University and has been a Professor of German in Eastern and 
Southern colleges and universities. He is now teacher of German at Ham- 
burg High School, Hamburg, N. Y. 
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Liebig’s work. In 1841, the year after Liebig’s Agricultural 
Chemistry had been published in England, he pointed out 
the need for “a more extended course of study with practical 
instruction.” * A few years later his attention was called to 
Horsford, then a teacher at the Albany Female Academy, 
Lectures on Chemistry and work with Samuel Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph, had widened Horsford’s reputa- 
tion. Webster invited him to Cambridge and advised him 
to study with Liebig. Horsford left for Germany in October 
1844 and arrived in Giessen November 25, 1844. 

Horsford’s letters gave attention chiefly to scientific agri- 
culture and agricultural education. But Horsford’s inclina- 
tion was not that of the specialist only. Acute observation 
and surprising attention to detail made him refer also to 
many historical and literary events. Occasionally, deep relig- 
ious feeling manifested itself; more often appreciation of 
nature. The comparisons he drew between America and 
Germany showed a strong love of country, heightened at 
times by homesickness. 

Two things influenced Horsford not to take his Ph.D. at 
Giessen: a conscientious unwillingness to go deeper into 
debt, and a desire to marry the girl waiting for him at home. 
Further, the spirit of the naturalist had difficulty adjusting 
to the new spirit of the analytical scientist. He held to his 
decision, even though Liebig had succeeded in persuading 
the university authorities to waive ail tuition fees.’ Alas! 
When Horsford settled at Harvard’s Lawrence Scientific 
School, the university authorities also found it difficult to 
adjust to the new scientific spirit. Their inability to under- 
stand his scientific aims, or to meet his financial needs finally 
caused his resignation there. Later, having established his 
patent rights and then a fortune, Horsford turned from 
chemical to historical studies and an interest in Wellesley 
College. At the latter he sought to evolve a policy that would 
avoid the problems he had encountered at Harvard in an 
age of transition. But that is another story. To return to 
Horsford’s letters as carried in the Albany Cultivator. 

Liebig’s chief interest while Horsford studied at Giessen 
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was fertilizers. Liebig’s work, especially the article “On 
Artificial Manures,” ushered in a new era for agriculture.‘ 
Horsford sent it to The Cultivator with the comment that 
“it certainly presents in the clearest light—in the most com- 
prehensible and convincing form, the advantages which will 
result from the application of science to agriculture.’ The 
following sentences are taken from the article's conclusions: 


What is more evident, sir, after these remarks, than 
that intelligent farmers must strive to give to the soil 
the manuring substances in such a state, as to render 
possible their acting favorably on the plants during the 
whole time of their growth. . . . The whole attention of 
chemists should be directed to the attainment of this 
end. . . . [Then] agriculture will be based upon as cer- 
tain principles as well arranged manufactories. Then no 
artificial manure will be sold, whose exact amount of 
efficacious elements is not known, and this amount will 
be the scale for determining its value. ... If... by the 
united efforts of the manufacturer and the farmer the 
best proportions are ascertained, a new era will arrive 
in practical farming: Instead of the uncertainty of mere 
empiricism, all operations of agriculture will be carried 
on with certainty, and instead of waiting the results of 
our labors with anxiety and doubt, our minds will be 
filled with patience and confidence.* 


Horsford reported that an education in scientific agri- 
culture could be obtained in Germany either at universities 
with agicultural departments or at agricultural institutes. 
The University of Heidelberg, for example, had a Director 
of Agriculture and Professors of Botany, Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Forest Science. The director’s only task was to 
make science practical by conducting scientific experiments 
free of charge for the scientific farmers. The professors taught 
prospective scientific farmers and teachers of agriculture. 
Horsford made many brief notes because he believed these 
matters might yet “be of service to America.” 7 

The Royal Agricultural Institute of Wiirtemberg at 
Hohenheim, founded 1817, was much more than a profes- 
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sional agricultural school. It comprised a theoretical school 
and a practical or work school. The faculty of the former 
had in addition to the director and the professors men- 
tioned for Heidelberg, a Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, one of Chemistry and Natural Science and one of 
Technology. The three year course of instruction was ‘‘upon 
the plan of a German university,” * and included nursery 
and museum techniques.® 

The Institute was unusually well equipped. It had 
mineralogical, geological, paleontological and zoological col- 
lections and a botanical garden with more than 1,000 differ- 
ent plants; it had excellently planned technical laboratories. 
Everything “was arranged with a great degree of scientific 
purpose.” School practices were well in advance of the time. 
The whole was “a monument to German patience, science 
and patronage” that set fine examples, soon emulated else- 
where. George Ellwanger of Rochester, New York, a native 
of Wiirtemberg, during business visits home, probably 
received inspiration here for the expansion of his famous 
nursery. Undoubtedly Joseph Henry was also influenced as 
he began laying his plans for the Smithsonian Institution in 
December 1846. 

The high standards of the course required of scientific 
farmers had impressed Horsford.’® The even higher stand- 
ards demanded of government forest directors really amazed 
him." This art of forestry, he wrote, was one “which we 
may one day be obliged to prosecute in the new world... 
When it shall be, it will be fortunate that so safe and com- 
plete a guide has been furnished us in the experience of the 
Germans.” 

To the standards and methods of the great Justus Liebig 
Horsford gave more attention. Below Horsford first describes 
the man and his methods, and then the strenuous university 
routine he demanded.’** This man and these methods were 
soon to influence all branches of higher education through- 
out the world. They raised standards, especially in chemistry, 
to levels never before dreamed of. 
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... | have already too long postponed an account of 
the mighty man whose genius has given such impulse tu 
chemical and agricultural science—the teacher who has 
congregated in his laboratory, gentlemen from every 
kingdom of Europe, from Great Britain, the United 
States and Mexico—the man of whom something is 
known by every individual who speaks or reads the Eng- 
lish language—who has been to organic chemistry, what 
Newton was to mathematics and astronomy—Justus Lie- 
big. My first interview with him was in his private lab- 
oratory. The reception seemed to me rather that of a 
military officer than of a scientific man.* He was mani- 
festly engrossed with some matters of thought, and while 
he conducted me through the different apartments of his 
great laboratory, I could but feel that working and 
thinking were the characteristic employments here. A 
gentleman to whom I was introduced, spake in an under- 
tone, as if conversation were contraband. Liebig turns to 
me and says, “You may converse in English two or three 
days, but no more.” .. . A few days rolled away, and I 
was one of an audience of about a hundred students 
assembled in the lecture room awaiting the entrance of 
the distinguished man. The course of organic chemistry 
was about to commence. Gentlemen in great variety of 
costume, with note books, pens and ink or pencils were 
seated, conversing upon various topics, while before us, 
the assistant was just completing his arrangements of 
substances and apparatus to be employed. . . . The hour 
of the lecture was on the point of striking—the murmur 
of conversation had subsided to a whisper—presently, 
the whole audience by one impulse rose, and I saw enter- 
ing and bowing to the salutation, Dr. Liebig. He had 
just returned from England, where the attentions of the 
most learned, most wealthy, and most eminent had been 
lavished upon him, as they have been shared by no man 
in science in modern times. The published account of 
the great dinner at Glasgow, had reached Giessen. At 








*Frequent personal interviews have shown me that the bearing 
observed on the morning of my first visit, belongs to the laboratory 
and the station of instructor alone. Everywhere in private life, 
either around his own board, or in assemblies with friends, or in 
skating on the Lahn, he is among the first in giving the impulse 
to pleasure. 
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Darmstadt, appropriate honors had signalized his re- 
turn; and now, with the memory of all these things fresh 
in his mind and theirs, it was most interesting to look 
upon the scene which the lecture room presented. 

The apartment in an instant was breathless, and the 
lecture commenced. What it was about, I was able to 
see from the formula on the black-board, and from a 
word now and then which I understood, but I was too 
much absorbed with the manner, to give much attention 
to what he said. He is perhaps two or three inchess less 
than six feet, and stands quite erect, though a little 
rounding of the shoulders from much writing, labor 
and study, might be seen if made the special object of 
search. His figure is slender rather than stout, which 
makes him appear taller than he really is. All his 
movements, and particularly those connected with 
demonstration, experiment, or illustration, are graceful 
to a degree I have not seen equaled in any lecturer. To 
see him hold in the same hand three glass test-tubes and 
an equal number of stcppers, while with the other he 
pours from vessels containing reagents, at first a little 
excited my surprise. . . . His detail of chemical decompo- 
sitions and recompositions is clear and expressed with- 
out any circumlocution in terms, comprehended by 
everyone. Occasionally these details bring him to re- 
view some investigations and theories of his own, and 
then a new animation is. superadded to his ordinary 
bearing, and the illustrations are dramatic. His large 
eyes expand, and his features seem to glow. The gesticu- 
lations are sometimes so happy and so numerous, that 
I have fancied one might understand some of his themes 
even if he were unable to hear." 

. . . In lectures upon hydrogen, we have, I presume, 
from 40 to 50 experiments daily, and in others scarcely 
a single experiment, and yet all quite alike interesting. 
Indeed, in the review, I find it more difficult to recall 
experiments, than the statements he made—so rich in 
thought are these every day communications. This is 
their distinguishing attribute. It is the practice in all 
the lectures to take notes in ink of every proposition, 
experiment, explanation, and application—otherwise it 
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would be beyond human power to recall any proposi- 
. tion of the mass of fact and theory which is given." 

His notes consist of a few formula, written out upon 
two or three little strips of paper; and yet his lectures 
are as systematic as if elaborated with the greatest care. 
I have heard the remark made that Liebig is not an 
expounder of chemistry . . . but is chemistry itself . . . 
There is an expression of thought in all his attitudes 
and movements, which I could have scarcely believed 
upon the mere relation and which the crayon cannot 
commit to paper; whether [this attitude be expressed] 
with chalk and sponge, or with the index finger along 
the chin and nose, . . . or in gesticulation, or with appa- 
ratus, it is all the same. He is all mind—and it beams as 
distinctly through its corporeal tenement, as his chemi- 
cal compounds are seen through the vessels that con- 
tain them.'5 


Later Horsford added these thoughts: 


I received, two or three days since, the Cultivator, 
containing my first impressions of our great teacher; 
and warm as was my admiration when these impressions 
were committed to paper, it has only increased with 
each day’s acquaintance. It is as impossible to give an 
adequate idea of these lectures, as it would be to revive 
Raphael’s studio and its master through the letter of a 
correspondent of this century. Pens, paper, and lan- 
guage have a humbler office.'* 


The laboratory procedure Horsford described as follows: 


Liebig is surrounded by gentlemen engaged in a vari- 
ety of investigations. Here is one upon Benzoid acid, 
there one upon Hippuric acid, there one upon Allan- 
toin; there one upon the cyanogen compounds, here 

. upon a new gum, here one upon cheese, there others 
upon bread—and so on, all of them engaged in original 
investigation. He is ready to tell them the results for 
which they may look. Such is his familiarity with every 
fact known in chemistry, that its analogies are per- 

petually present, and enable him to premise almost any 
thing with regard to problematical investigations. 
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He comes to a gentleman who has a new substance. 
The Professor directs him to bring a dozen test-tubes, 
and perhaps an equal number of re-agents. The un- 
known substance is in a few moments distributed among 
the test-tubes, awaiting reactions. He goes on through 
the laboratory repeating similar experiments with other 
gentlemen; and the next day when he comes around 
again, if a test-tube has been removed from its place, 
he knows it; moreover, the gentlemen who by mistake 
leaves a process for a night, which ought to have been 
concluded at once, not unfrequently finds it, on his 
return the next morning, removed to the Professor’s 
private laboratory. This vigilant surveillance, this 
powerful local memory, this readiness in affording ex- 
planation in all difficult matters connected with chemis- 
try, have induced the expression of the above opinion. 
However, Liebig has quite deprived the opinion of its 
poetry, for he has said, for the encouragement of all his 
pupils, that every fact in the science cost him labor 
to acquire and labor to retain; and though now ready 
to pronounce upon the history and properties of every 
known organic and inorganic compound, he has ac- 
quired this prodigious mass of scientific information, 
only with prodigious labor.17 


Horsford gave his American friends the following descrip- 
tion of his daily routine: 


At half past five, I was awakened by the servant to 
whom I am indebted for all my home comforts. She 
brought me the biscuit and cup of milk which consti- 
tutes my regular breakfast, and soon after my coat and 
boots. At ten minutes past six, I was with about fifteen 
other young chemists, in Dr. Fresenius’ little labora- 
tory, listening to a lecture upon the science of Sugar 
Manufacturing—the detection of impurities—the distinc- 
tion between grape, cane, and milk sugar, etc., etc. You 
may be a little surprised to learn that this already 
famed man, is but twenty-six years old—one of the most 
indefatigable and industrious of men. This lecture was 
one of a course upon Economical Chemistry, which is 
given two days in the week. On two other days, at the 
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same hour, I hear him upon qualitative and quantita- 
tive organic analysis; and on Monday of each week the 
same hour and the one following, are appropriated to 
blow-pipe investigation with Professor Will, who in 
Giessen is second only to Liebig, and is indeed accredit- 
ed one of the first organic chemists of the day. 

From seven to eight, I was seated with five or six 
others, in Liebig’s auditorium, listening to Prof. Ropp, 
on crystallography, and determining crystalline forms. 
The lectures of this gentlemen are given three mornings 
each week, and to them is added an exercise in crystallo- 
graphic drawing, in the afternoon of Saturday, from two 
to five o'clock. 

At quarter past eight I was at work in the laboratory. 
... Just now, my first duty . . . is the microscopic exam- 
ination of some fluids in ferment. The essential cause in- 
fermentation is not yet settled and is full of interest. 
This occupies me but a few moments. I then go to labors 
with ash and mineral analysis, which it would be im- 
possible to detail, and to organic combustions, which 
alternate with the former, as processes are waited for, 
to preparations of re-agents, etc. At five minutes past 
eleven, I was listening with about ninety others to 
Liebig’s lecture. It is very day of the week. His lecture, 
always brilliant, and yet possessing this attribute quite 
independent of experiments, continued till about half- 
past twelve,—sometimes it continues till nearly one. . 

The lecture was upon arsenic, with all the modes for 
its detection in organic matter, and then an especial 
course for its unvarying detection, without compound- 
ing with antimony... . 

At the close of the lecture, I went to my lodgings to 
dinner. Most of the chemists dine at The Rappen, a 
hotel where the suite of dishes amounts to ten or more. 
I joined them last winter, but finding the fare too 
luxurious, I sought the more prevailing mode of Ger- 
man students, that of dining on prescribed dishes, whose 
number and variety can be controlled. My dinner of 
yesterday was a kind of bread and milk soup, an early 
favorite dish—a bit of wild swine flesh, potatoes and a 
dessert. The soup, meat, vegetables, and dessert, are 
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varied every day. While my dinner is being arranged 
and at its close, and indeed as it progresses, I review 
my notes of the morning lecturers. 

Half an hour after dinner is given to the Cultivator, 
Argus, and Journal—sheets for which I feel an indis- 
cribable affection here, and for which I feel grateful to 
my friends—and I enter the laboratory to work on till 
half-past six, or later, as the case may be. Then I go to 
walk, or, with more than two hundred others, distribut- 
ed all along the river for a mile, to bathe in the Lahn. 
The temperature, which has for the last few days ranged 
from 80 to 92 degrees, drives sleep out of possibility 
without it. At eight I am in my room—occupy the time 
till half-past ten with calculating analyses, reading the 
chemical journals, and closing the affairs of the day. 
Before resuming the books, however, I repeat my luxury 
of the biscuit and cup of milk. 

Thus passed yesterday. On two other days of the week 
I hear Prof. Will upon inorganic analysis, a course 
which I heard in the winter, and through which I have 
worked in the laboratory, but which I cannot permit to 
pass unheard, so impossible is it to make a step of 
progress in inorganic chemistry without familiarity 
with all known reactions, or at least with the scheme 
of inorganic analysis.'* 


Horsford’s description of the opportunities Germany 
offered in higher education was probably the first compre- 
hensive one to reach America. His correspondence, by under- 
lining most emphatically Liebig’s stature and by describing 
his experience in detail, undoubtedly did much to move 
men everywhere in America to action in matters concerning 
the advancement of science. Among them were John W. 
Webster, Edward Everett and Abbott Lawrence, in Cam- 
bridge, and the Benjamin Sillimans, J. P. Norton, John A. 
Porter, S. W. Johnson and Daniel C. Gilman, in New Haven. 

Horsford himself acted soon after he had been elected to 
the Rumford professorship of science as applied to the arts, 
in Harvard University ... He submitted to Abbott Lawrence 
a plan for a department of analytical and applied chemistry 
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which led to the formation of the Lawrence Scientific 
School...” ?® The position he owed to Professor Webster, 
to President Edward Everett, and to excellent recommenda- 
tions, especially Liebig’s. 

And so Liebig became the second main stimulus to 
science’s progress in America, the first belonging to President 
Timothy Dwight and Benjamin Silliman of Yale. Here, too, 
German influence had an important part. In London, the 
German chemist Frederick Accum, one-time associate of Sir 
Hufhphry Davy, helped Silliman more than any one else.*° 

Liebig’s tremendous success was due to his brilliant mind 
and hard work. Besides the time was ripe for his work and 
he understood this and consciously prepared the way for the 
advancement of science. In mature, autocratic Europe, how- 
ever, governments accepted science more readily than in 
growing, democratic America. This fact James Wadswoth, 
scientific farmer of Geneseo, New York, recognized and 
approved. From his point of view the progress of science in 
America was dependent upon “‘the results of the experience” 
of ‘the whole people.” “The pendulum of public justice,” 
he believed, “must eventually repose where justice and the 
interests of the many require that it should rest.” ** Amer- 
ica’s democratic faith only retarded the full acceptance of 
Liebig’s success in America; and at Harvard the young, inex- 
perienced Horsford valiantly pioneered that success against 
great difficulties. Like Wadsworth, Americans at this time 
did not consider slow normal growth a disadvantage. Nor 
did Horsford when he understood his place in history.” 
While still in Europe he had written that “in looking over 
my experience of the Sabbath thus far in this land, where 
science sheds so much light, my heart turns to New England, 
and the Northern portion of the United States, as my friend 
Norton in Edinburgh remarks, as the hope of the world.” ** 

1A biographical account of Horsford may be found in an article by 
Charles L. Jackson, “Eben N. Horsford,” Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences XXVIII, 340-346. 

21. B. Cohen, “Harvard and the Scientific Spirit,” Harvard Alumni Bul- 


letin, February 7, 1948. 
3 Jackson, op. cit., 340-346. 
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4 Liebig’s article was definitive. Many articles had preceded it including 
the following: Puviso, “Essay on the Use of Limes and Manures” (in 
Farmers’ Register 1V (July, 1836) 135; E. Ruffin, “On Calcareous Manures.” 
This W. P. Cutter called “the most thorough piece of writing on an agricul- 
tural subject ever published in the English language.” Yearbook, US. 
Department of Agriculture (1895) p. 500; S$. L. Dama, “Muck Manual” and 
“Prize Essay on Manures.” In the former Dana differed with Liebig “on the 
action of gypsum,” and “dissented from his position that rain or snow 
water contained free carbonate of ammonia.” The Cultivator IX (May, 1842) 
75; in the latter experiments had “confirmed him in the opinions advanced 
by himself and by Professor Liebig, that ammonia is the grand agent in 
fertilizers.” Ibid., X (December, 1843) 187. Horsford very ably summed up 
the —e both from the point of view of history and science in his “Letter 
to Prof. Webster” dated Giessen, May 1, 1846. Ibid., NS. IV (July,»1847) 
201-203. The following year, before he was shifted from Harvard to the 
Lawrence Scientific School, he published an investigation he had made under 
Liebig’s direction that was also in the same general field: “Value of Different 
Kinds of Vegetable Food. Based upon Their Per Centage of Nitrogen.” 
Ibid., N.S. IV (June, 1847) 171. 

5 Ibid., NS. Il (August, 1845) 236. 

6 Ibid., N.S. 11 (December, 1845) 362. How much the world came to appre- 
ciate Liebig’s “new era” the British tribute at the Liebig-Wéhler Feier in 
Darmstadt, July 7, 1928 attests: “ ... The debt which humanity owes to 

ustus oe . +. Can not be overestimated. We in England owe to him the 
which inspired the great works of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted .. . 
artificial fertilizers . . . are of fundamental importance today, since without 
them prosperity would decline and famine soon face the vast and ever- 
growing population of the world. 
Evelyn Thorpe, President 
Chemical Society of London...” 

1 Ibid., N.S. If (September, 1845) 267-268. 

8 Ibid., N.S. IIL (February, 1846) 42. Horsford’s letter was dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1845. 

9“For example, the history of the silkworm is shown with the aid of glass 
frames, containing the most elaborately prepared anatomical and physio- 
logical illustrations one can conceive. Much of it would require a microscope 
to see, but it is there. In the botanical collections . . . stands a book case. 
a taking a volume from the shelf, it proves to be a wooden box, over- 
laid with moss, so arran as at a little distance to resemble an elegantly 
fancy-bound book. Within, on one side is the plant, with its leaves and 
wood, with bark; on the other side its fruit, and cross and longitudinal 

of the wood. In the depression of the back, a little sealed cup of 
pollen, and a sheet of history of the plant.” bid. 

10 The Cultivator N.S. I1, 202-203; 267. 

11 [bid., N.S. IIl (June, 1846) 169. 

12 [bid., 170. 

12a Amos Eaton, the naturalist, was the first to use the laboratory method 
as such, but Justus Liebig, one of the first analytical scientists, was the first 
to apply the method on 4 truly scientific basis. 

13 [bid., N.S. 11 (June, 1845) 170. 

14 I[bid., N.S. IL (October, 1845) 299. 

16 [bid., N.S. I (June, 1845) 170. 

16 [bid., N.S. II (October, 1845) 299. 

11 [bid., N.S. Il (June, 1845) 170-171. 

18 Jbid., N.S. Il (October, 1845) 300. 

19 Ralph G. Duvall, The History of Shelter Island 1652-1932. With a Sup- 
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plement 1932-1952 by Jean L. Schladermundt (New York, 1952) 195. Ben- 
jamin Silliman made a similar school plan at Yale in July 1846. Later the 
work of others at Yale contributed to the ge of the Morrill Act. 

20 George P. Fisher, Benjamin Silliman 2 Vols. (New York, 1866) I, 142 ff. 

21 The Cultivator X (February, 1843) 27-28. 

22 The author has in preparation a paper on Horsford’s work at Harvard's 
Lawrence Scientific School. 

28 The Cultivator NS. Il, 268. 
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INTERURBAN CORRESPONDENTS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL ECONOMY 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION: NEW YORK 
AS A CASE STUDY 


WILLIAM 8S. SACHS* 


ISTORIANS have long recognized that the expansion 
of the colonial economy in the eighteenth century 


constituted a vital factor in shaping the course of 
American history. An important aspect of this economic 
growth was the transition from a village to a town economy, 
sustained by a vigorous commerce.' Strategically located on 
the main routes of international trade, these towns served as 
focal points for exporting the products of their hinterlands 
and distributing imported wares. As among the older Italian 
city-states, jealousies and commercial rivalries between 
American cities often proved intense. More significant, how- 
ever, and little appreciated, was the Hanse-like character of 
their cooperation and mutual dependence, clearly evidenced 
by the close business relations of New York merchants with 
those of Boston, Newport, and Philadelphia. 

This inter-urban aspect of colonial commerce became 
especially apparent during tke French and Indian War. The 
business of outfitting and supplying both provincial and 
royal forces, like the war itself, assumed intercolonial pro- 
portions. Rhode Island commissioned Gerard G. Beekman 
of New York to furnish supplies for its troops sent against 
Crown Point.? Robert Sanders of Albany contracted to do 
purchasing for Massachusetts’ soldiers attacking the same 
French bastion, and joined with Cornelius and Philip Cuyler 
in provisioning militia men of New Hampshire.* The firm 
of Livingston and Alexander cooperated with Lewis Morris 
of New York and John Erving of Boston in equipping 
~e Mr. Sachs is an economist with the Advertising Research Foundation. A 


Ph. D. candidate at Columbia University, he formerly taught American 
history at Brooklyn College. 
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General Shirley's expedition against Niagara, as well as regi- 
ments from Pennsylvania and those about Oswego. To elim- 
inate heavy transportation costs, this group in turn appoint- 
ed agents in Schenectady and Albany. Similarly, English 
military contractors employed factors in the colonies. Since 
British government contracts called for a fixed sum per man 
calculated on the price of food in America, each contractor 
selected agents in various colonies to obtain supplies most 
economically. Thus DeLancey & Watts of New York and 
David Franks of Philadelphia served as agents for the 
English firm of Colebrooke and Nesbitt, while Charles 
Apthorp of Boston and William Bayard of New York sub- 
contracted for the same British house.‘ 

With the main headquarters of the British army located 
at New York, its merchants enjoyed the bulk of the newly- 
created military demands. “Possibly it may be worth your 
while to follow the army,” Robert Livingston told a young 
man entering trade.’ The suggestion turned out to be sound 
advice for well-established men in business as well as for 
the novice. By having a correspondent where British army 
purchases were concentrated, merchants of Philadelphia and 
Boston were also offered profitable marketing outlets and 
cheap bills of exchange. Obtaining prompt news of an antici- 
pated embargo or a military expedition presented further 
advantages to traders, and what better way existed than to 
keep in touch with the place where such rumors originated? 
Receiving confirmation of an intended expedition against 
Havana from high-ranking officers, Watts, Cruger, and 
Walton, along with other northern merchants made haste to 
prepare their vessels to follow in the wake of the invasion 
fleet. If provisions for the army and navy should fall short 
during the campaign, the private venturers could succour 
the military. If not, they would still be on the spot to trade 
with the conquered Spanish colony.* 

On the other hand, New York merchants did not neglect 
military affairs in other colonies, “General Stanwix having 
occassion for a large sum of money,” Walter and Samuel 
Franklin were informed in 1759 by their Philadelphia cor- 
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respondent, “hath offer'd to furnish £40,000 sterling in 30 
day bills at 50 p Ct. exchange.” ? The general, it was later 
reported, had bought up blankets and coarse woolens suit- 
able for Indian consumption, leaving “the town bare of such 
goods.”” * Whether to lay out cash for highly profitable bills 
or to send woolens to a rising market, such timely news 
afforded the Franklins glittering business opportunities. 

Privateering constituted another intercolonial war activity 
which engaged many merchants. Risks in such enterprises 
ran high, and privateers were commonly divided into shares, 
circulating quite freely on an open market. New York 
vessels sailing under letters of marque seem to have met with 
singular success during the war, and proffering greater 
returns than sea raiders elsewhere, their shares attracted 
some investments from other merchantile centers. One Eng- 
lish writer placed the value of New York captures at nearly 
one million pounds sterling.’ Of course, there is no way of 
ascertaining the veracity of the estimate. Yet, were this 
figure accepted without question, New York privateers would 
show inconsequential aggregate net profits for seven years of 
hostility.'° 

To realize returns on relatively heavy capital outlays, 
owners of privateers generally combined predatory activities 
with commercial ventures. As the British navy swept French 
merchantmen from American waters, privateers took more 
to trading with the enemy than preying upon its dwindling 
commerce. In fact, many privateersmen were built for purely 
commercial purposes. Armed ships commanded lower insur- 
ance rates, sometimes by as much as fifty percent, and were 
consequently preferred by shippers.‘' The importance of 
privateers lay not in their military efficiency, for by supply- 
ing the enemy they may have impeded a British victory. But 
from the standpoint of business history they illustrated an 
early example of American transportation agencies organ- 
ized on joint-stock principles. 

Exchanging goods instead of prisoners, flags of truce 
offered still another way of carrying on business as usual, and 
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manifested a large degree of colonial interdependence. Com- 
missions issued by Governor Denny of Pennsylvania, report- 
ed Gerard Beekman in 1759, had become objects of specula- 
tion at New York, and could be bought for as low as £40 
Pennsylvania currency.’* Besides serving New Yorkers in 
obtaining permits to exchange prisoners of war, Philadel- 
phians occasionally united with them in the flag trade.** Or 
else, partnerships in similar undertakings were formed 
between merchants of New England with those of New York, 
as that between Philip Cuyler and the firm of Richards and 
Coddington of Newport.’* Of even greater importance was 
the fact that importations of French West Indian products 
into New York, either through privateers or flags of truce, 
affected markets and business prospects everywhere. Henry 
Lloyd of Boston noted early during the war that “cotton, 
sugars, & indigo are all at a stand, from the expectation of 
large supply’s from the prizes at York, which the people 
here imagine will be a means of reducing the price of those 
articles considerably.” *° 

The increase in shipping risks during the war provided an 
impetus to the marine insurance business. Enterprisers like 
Anthony Van Dam, Abraham Keteltas, and Richard Sharp 
turned to insurance brokerage, while groups of merchants 
joined in underwriting marine risks.1* The services made 
available to New York shippers by the cooperative effo .s of 
the mercantile community were not confined within city 
limits. New Yorkers accepted commissions from business 
men in other cities for placing insurance upon their vessels 
and cargoes, and as the war progressed, themselves turned 
increasingly to Philadelphia, which arose as the center of 
marine insurance in America."’ During the last nine months 
of 1762 the firm of Bradford and Kidd, but one of four 
insurance offices of Philadelphia, wrote policies totalling 
£ 670,000."* Despite Philadelphia’s primacy in the insurance 
field, such important underwriters as Willing and Morris, 
James and Drinker, and Thomas Clifford sometimes placed 
insurance at New York when rates appeared more favor- 
able.’® 
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By 1763 the ordinary business relations of New York with 
other northern commercial centers had become both intri- 
cate and extensive. Gerard G. Beekman, for example, had 
as correspondents at Philadelphia John Codman, Thomas 
Wharton, Townshend White, Michael Walsh, William 
Smith, John Sayre, and Thomas Clifford, and at Boston 
John Hurd, John Rowe, Gameliel Wallace, and Henry 
Lloyd. The latter had considerable dealings in New York, 
numbering among his associates such notable merchants as 
Lawrence Reade, Henry White, Theophylact Bache, David 
Van Horne, Ari Remsen, Charles W. Apthorp, Walter and 
Samuel Franklin, the Livingstons, Ludlows, Cuylers, and 
DePeysters. New Yorkers who did business with merchants 
of the Quaker city included such prominent names as 
Anthony Van Dam, Nicholas Gouverneur, John Van Cort- 
landt, John Watts, Peter R. Livingston, Jacob Van Zandt, 
Jacob Henry, John Waddell, Hugh Wallace, John Alsop, 
and Lawrence Reade. To catalogue all the intricate busi- 
ness transactions of New Yorkers with business men of other 
northern cities is obviously impossible in this short essay. 
However, it may be said that practically every important 
merchant had a correspondent at Philadelphia and usually 
at Boston.*° 

Although the war stimulated the spread of inter-urban 
correspondents, more basic influences were responsible for 
their genesis and development. Indeed, from the very begin- 
nings of settlements some commercial intercourse had existed 
between the struggling outposts in the new world. As early 
as 1627 wampum made in New Amsterdam circulated in 
New Plymouth. By 1700, New York and Philadelphia both 
relied heavily upon Boston for supplies of European goods.”* 
Yet trade between cities remained relatively insignificant, 
for with the exception of Boston, seaports were but rustic 
villages looking outward towards the sea. Within the next 
half century New York and Philadelphia had not only 
thrown off their dependence upon Massachusetts’ traders for 
the wares of Europe, but had expanded their commerce into 
trading areas previously dominated by Boston. In Connecti- 
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cut, Rhode Island, and even the ports of Piscataqua, Boston- 
ians witnessed their commercial hegemony receding before 
the vigorous competition from their neighbors to the south- 
ward.”* 

The rising competition and growing overseas trade, how- 
ever, did not diminish the commercial ties of New York with 
its competitors. On the contrary, closer business connections 
became all the more necessary. Comparing exchange rates 
and prices current with those prevailing in other areas en- 
abled merchants to make up their cargoes for foreign ship- 
ment at lower costs. Thomas Clifford sent large quantities 
of flaxseed to Ireland and flour to New England on the 
account of New York exporters. As John Watkins at New 
York explained to Clifford in 1760, ‘flour is sometimes 
considerably cheaper in Philla. then here & as in such case 
it may answer best to ship from thence to the West Indies.” ** 
Gerard Beekman frequently placed commissions with Phila- 
delphians for shipping flour, flaxseed, and even semi-tropical 
goods to various ports when it appeared that the margin 
between costs and selling price would yield greater returns 
than similar cargoes from New York.** When John Watts in 
1764 found that flour at New York was “not to be had with- 
out an advanc’d price,” he sought to fulfil his obligation to 
his Maderia corresepondent by exporting directly from 
Philadelphia.** To solicit business at New York, Thomas 
Riche in 1760 assured Lawrence Kortright of his ability to 
purchase cargoes at Philadelphia, “if any of your friends 
incline sending vessells this way.’ A while later Riche held 
out still more attractive inducements, “our provisions is at 
least 20 p Ct. lower than yours, & of course must be to your 
advantage.” ** On the other hand, New Yorkers rendered 
the same kind of services to shippers who traded and com- 
peted with them simultaneously. Thus Joseph Rotch & Son 
of Boston wrote to Aaron Lopez of Newport in 1769, “we 
have wrote our correspondents in New York, desiring them 
to ship the provisions which they purchas’d for us to thee.” *” 

Maintaining correspondents in different cities also offered 
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merchants alternative markets in vending their commodities. 
On information that prices for molasses at New York were 
higher than those at Philadelphia, Clifford instructed his 
captain to sail from Guadaloupe directly to New York and 
deliver the cargo to Walter and Samuel Franklin. “I have no 
other view than a better markett for the molasses,” he 
explained.** For the same reason New Yorkers shipped large 
quantities of Dutch tea from St. Eustatia to either Philadel- 
phia, Boston, or Newport.** For that matter, they might have 
consigned any kind of West Indian commodity to the factor 
who promised to obtain the highest prices. Consigning ship- 
ments to a resident agent instead of marketing through a 
captain or supercargo presented decided advantages. In case 
of a glutted market, the factor could store the cargo until 
prices improved. If he sold the goods on credit, debt collec- 
tion would be more certain. An influential merchant could 
command freight for vessels of his business associates, and 
all the more so if he had good connections at ports where 
these ships habitually visited. Invariably, local pride never 
seemed to interfere when ships, cargo space, or freight could 
be procured on more favorable terms in another colony. *° 
And lastly—but not least important—the factor usually 
advanced a portion of the value in anticipation of sales, and 
used the proceeds in supplying back freight or in making 
immediate remittance. 

The very success of business often hinged upon the mer- 
chant’s ability to remit promptly, particularly as commerce 
with England grew. The Anglo-American trade moved 
almost entirely on credit, and a New Yorker's credit rating 
in English commercial circles, to a large extent, determined 
the size of his orders. Beginners and small traders needed 
references from approved American houses to secure goods 
on credit from England. Those who were delinquent in 
payments might find their orders drastically curtailed or 
stopped altogether. If subsequent investigations indicated 
weak financial resources, British firms proceeded with meas- 
ures to secure their assets. After 1750 such precautions 
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became more compelling as severe, cut-throat competition 
and narrow profit margins came to characterize the trade. 
By 1770 British houses began a practice of obtaining periodic 
credit reports of their American customers.*! In only about 
six of the twenty-five years preceding the Revolution did 
colonial dealers in dry goods enjoy fairly prosperous times. 
During the remaining period their letters were filled with 
incessant lamentations of overstocked market, low prices, 
and difficulties in paying debts. 

To secure bills of exchange at lowest possible prices 
became vital for every importer and commission agent strug- 
gling to compete successfully, and mercantile correspond- 
ences quoted exchange rates as commonly as prices current. 
At times, John Watts found it profitable to draw “under 
the current exchange for gold at Philadelphia.” ** Even 
Daniel Clark, who had just entered the British trade, was 
forced to keep a correspondent at New York. “Philadelphia 
abounds with everything but bills of exchange,” he explain- 
ed to him in 1760. “I want 3 hundred sterling and I believe 
must go to York for it.” ** When the situation was reversed 
in 1766, Beekman noted that “all . . . money is gone and 
going to Philadelphia to buy bills.” ** Conversely, the emer- 
gence of an intercolonial market for bills of exchange affected 
sellers of such negotiable paper in the same way. Thus, every 
merchant engaged in foreign trade, whether seeking cheap 
remittances or the best possible prices for his exports, if 
paid for by bills of exchange, had to give close attention to 
exchange rates in other commercial centers. As the network 
of interurban correspondents spread, some merchants with 
extensive connections began to undertake banking functions 
of expediting payments between cities by clearing accounts. 
Henry Lloyd of Boston set forth the advantages of such 
operations to Aaron Lopez of Newport: 


As I’m always remitting money to New York, will suit 
me to answer drafts from my friends there, & some- 
times to draw in their favour. In either case the risque 
& freight of your money will be saved. Whenever you 
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have a *1m there & will inform thereof will let you 


know the persons whose drafts I can anser, & for what 
sum.*5 





Seldom, if ever, were fortunes made overnight, or did 
men rise suddenly from rags to riches.** The capital of 
leading commercial families grew by painfully small accruals 
and usually reached respectable proportions only after several 
generations had devoted themselves arduously to the tasks of 
acquisition. The account books of James Beekman, a prom- 
inent importer of British goods, show an average of but five 
transactions a day even during his busiest year.*" Had a later 
captain of industry perused these accounts, he might have 
looked upon Beekman, a merchant prince in the colonial 
world, as merely a general storekeeper operating in an inter- 
national economy, but as compared with modern standards, 
a world in miniature. Poor and costly transportation facili- 
ties conspired with scattered and limited markets to militate 
against rigid specialization.** With the rise of competition 
and overseas commerce, merchants turned to greater diversi- 
fication as a solution to their pressing business problems. 
Every possible source of foreign remittance—bills of 
exchange, commodities, or specie—and every possible market- 
ing outlet had to be exploited with greater vigor. It was no 
accident that foreign commerce produced a concomitant 
growth of domestic trade and a breakdown of the older com- 
mercial regionalism bred of geographic isolation. 

As early as 1756 Thomas Wharton and John Sayre of 
Philadelphia engaged in “buying and selling New York 
goods on commission.” *® In the 1760’s the Gratz brothers 
formed a partnership with Miranda of Curacoa and Isaac 
Adolphus of New York, operating between New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the West Indies, with the partners dividing 
equally the profits and commissions on each cargo shipped 
on joined account.‘ John Van Cortlandt, a leading sugar 
refiner at New York, found one of his best customers in 
John William Hoffman, concerned in sugar refining in 
Philadelphia. Van Cortlandt consigned to him large quanti 
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ties of loaf sugar, and received returns in either raw sugars, 
Pennsylvania currency, or bills of exchange, depending upon 
their respective values. As for Hoffman, he made money 
from commissions on sales and remittances, and at times, 
bought refined sugar on his own account when prices at 
New York fell below those current at Philadelphia.“ Trad- 
ing with the West Indies himself, William Bayard of New 
York marketed rum, sugar, and molasses for Thomas Fair- 
weather of Boston.*? Not only were such dealings common 
on the eve of the Revolution, but a few prominent mer- 
chants had turned almost wholly to domestic commerce. 
Business with New York and Newport comprised the major 
transactions of Henry Lloyd of Boston, while acting as a 
agent and bill broker for New Yorkers proved the mainstay 
of William Smith’s mercantile establishment in Philadel- 
phia.** 

Why have these close inter-urban trade connections been 
so largely ignored in our historiography? One reason, as 
Professor Robert East has suggested, is because of the influ- 
ence of the “imperialist” school, with its stress upon foreign 
commerce and Anglo-American relations.‘ Another reason 
is the misleading character of trade statistics. As measured 
by tonnage, New York’s commerce with Philadelphia be- 
tween 1768 and 1772 amounted to only two per cent of its 
total, while that with Boston reached an unimpressive two 
and one-half per cent.*® But the business ties of New York 
with its leading commercial neighbors rested mainly upon 
services rather than upon direct and reciprocal exchanges of 
goods. Transactions involving movements of commodities, 
for the most part, were circuitous and indirect, and fail 
to appear in statistics relating to the physical volume of trade 
between towns. When cargoes were shipped directly from 
Philadelphia to the West Indies on the account of New York- 
ers for example, the statistics omit all references to the mer- 
chants who owned the shipments and initiated the transac- 
tions. Available business records, however, indicate intimate 
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interurban associations and the wide-spread utilization of 
correspondents by the late colonial period. 

This development acted as a powerful stimulous to the 
evolution of a national economy. Price fluctuations in New 
York, for example, were paralled by those of Philadelphia, 
Newport, and Boston.“ Alterations in business in any city 
affected business men in New York. Indeed, general business 
conditions in all major cities seemed to have followed, more 
or less, the same patterns, for commerce everywhere came 
to be dominated by the same set of influences. As New York 
merchants acquired a greater stake in neighboring provinces, 
they also displayed a more lively concern with intercolonial 
affairs. Mercantile letters carried not only information of 
prices, bills of exchange, and market conditions, but com- 
mented profusely on politics, legislation, especially laws 
concerning insolvency and debts, and just plain, everyday 
gossip. Colonies copied laws from one another, and legisla- 
tion regarding commerce and deposition of property assum- 
ed a striking uniformity. The Massachusetts’ Bankruptcy 
Act in 1765, for example, was based on that of New York. 
Gerard Beekman had sent to Henry Lloyd two copies of the 
acts of the New York Assembly, and according to the latter, 
they had arrived ‘just in time to be read by the Council 
before our Act was passed.” ‘7 To keep abreast of events 
merchants usually subscribed to the newspapers of other 
colonies. From the late 1740's onwards, the New York 
Gazette or Weekly Post-Boy published reports of the Phila- 
delphia Custom House along with the listed entrances and 
clearances from New York. 

Having financial interests in other colonies, matters of 
currency became an important concern to New York mer- 
chants. Buying supplies for Massachusetts’ troops, John 
Sanders of Albany found himself hampered in trying to fill 
orders with notes which proved unacceptable in his prov- 
ince.** A decade later, however, Massachusetts Treasury 
Notes came to be considered a preferable investment in New 
York.*® Shipping provisions to Newport in 1752, Beekman 
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instructed his correspondent there not to remit in “any of 
the new emission,” circulating in New York at a heavy dis- 
count. Again in 1761 Beekman commented on the paper 
currency depreciation and acrimonious debates raging in 
Rhode Island: “Observe your governmfen]t is in great 
confusion. I hope all things will end well & to the advantage 
of your colony.”** The depreciation of the Virginia cur- 
rency in 1762 produced losses to not a few Northern mer- 
chants trading to the southward. One of the first acts of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, formed in 1768, was to 
regulate the value of paper currencies circulating in New 
York. Pennsylvania paper money was rated at a premium of 
six and two-thirds per cent over the legal tender currency 
of New York. The move, however, was hardly an innova- 
tion. The difference in the currency values established by 
the Chamber of Commerce had already become so firmly 
fixed in trade transactions that even almanacs of the day 
regularly quoted this ratio.*! The paper money of New York 
also served as a medium of commerce over a wide area, 
being freeely accepted in New Jersey, Philadelphia, and 
New England. 

Although all colonial agents cooperated in opposing the 
Currency Act of 1764, it is little wonder that discontent with 
the measure centered in the middle colonies. Joseph Reade, 
a member of the New York Council, inquired as to the 
feasibility of issuing £ 100,000 in legal tender bills on per- 
sonal and land security, with the annual interest accruing to 
the crown.** In effect, the plan was an internal tax on the 
colony, and patterned after the Franklin-Pownall plan. Pro- 
posing an English-managed bank to issue legal tender paper 
money at interest for all the colonies, the scheme was first 
presented to the ministry as an alternative to the Stamp Act. 
On November 25, 1766 the South ‘Carolina Gazette and 
Country Journal printed the Franklin proposal, presumably 


to enlist support for a measure kept so constantly before the 
men at Whitehall.* 


That the New York merchants joined with those of other 
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cities in concerted action to secure redress of unfavorable 
British legislation and to promulgate nonimportation is a 
familiar story. The meeting of the Stamp Act Congress in 
New York, the first such intercolonial body cooperating suc- 
cessfully toward common goals, is also well known. The 
merchants who were so influential in that Congress, how- 
ever, were not simply strange bedfellows brought together 
by the Acts of Grenville. The business records of the New 
York merchants testify to a less spectacular and more evolu- 
tionary rapprochment. Already operating in an economy 
where many business problems had become common to all, 
merchants of various localities came together when their 
economic welfare seemed threatened. 

The development of pre-Revolutionary mercantile activity 
had still other important consequences. During and after 
the Revolution, the growth of new domestic enterprises 
organized on joint-stock principles, such as banking, turn- 
pike construction, marine insurance, and even some fields 
of manufacturing, is a matter of record.** This changing 
character of American business, first made apparent by 
exigencies of the Revolution which offered scope for special- 
ization and large-scale enterprise, was clearly foreshadowed 
during the colonial period, as seen by the increasing 
domestic concerns of New York merchants. 

“I For the influence of urban development upon colonial life, see Carl 
Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness (New York, 1938). 

2 Gerard G. Beekman, Letter Book, 1752-1770, passim., MS in N. Y. Hist. 
eye Wendell, Sept. 2, 1755, to Committee of War of Portsmouth, Oct. 3, 
1775, Robert Sanders, Letter Book, 1752-1758, MS in N. Y. Hist. Soc. 

4 Virginia D. Harrington, The New York Merchant on the Eve of the 


Revolution (New York, 1935), pp. 291-296. 
5 Livingston to DeWitt, May 28, 1756, Emmet Collection, MS in N. Y. Pub. 
Lib 


6 The traders who sent cargoes were dissappointed, however, as the mili- 
tary authorities requisitioned the supplies, and according to John Watts, 
paid less than prime cost. Letter Book of John Watts (N. Y. Hist. Soc., Colls., 
LXI), pp. 88-89, 91-92, 157, 180, 229-231; Aspinwall Papers (4 Mass. Hist. 
Soc., Colls., IX-X), Il, 597-599. For the intercolonial aspect of this business 
venture, see Boston News-Letter and New England Chronicle, Feb. 4, Mar. 
8, 1763; Newport Mercury, Oct. 19, 1762, Feb. 4, 1763. 

7 June 5, 1759, Abel James and Henry Drinker, Letter Books, 1752-1786, 
MSS in Hist. Soc. of Penna. Also see to Fell, June 5, 1759. 
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8 To Clitherall, Sept. 7, 1759, Ibid. 

. — dated London, Jan. 1, 1763, quoted in Newport Mercury, Apr. 

10 New York outfitted 128 privateers during the entire war. Thus the 
average gross return of a privateer was only £7,813 for the seven years of 
fighting. The owners usually received but one-half of this amount, the 
remainder going to the crew. The cost of outfitting such a vessel often 
amounted to £2,000. Considering other costs, such as outlays for carrying 
additional personnel, fees for condemnation of the capture, maintenance and 
repairs, depreciation, and deducting possible losses, the £1,000,000 may have 
left an aggregate net loss. 

11To Thomas Willing, London, July 12, 1757, to Carrington, Aug. 26, 
1757, Charles and Thomas Willing and Robert Morris, Letter Book, 1754- 
1761, MS in Hist. Soc. of Penna.; To George and Abraham White, Sept. 20, 
1759, James and Drinker, Letter Book. 

12 Beekman to Clifford, Dec. 6, 1759, Clifford Correspondence, 1722-1776, 
MS in Hist. Soc. of Penna. 

13To Van Zant, Mar. 24, 1759, to Gouverneur, Apr. 16, 1759, Thomas 
Riche, Letter Books, 1750-1771, MSS in Hist. Soc. of Penna. 

14 To Richards and Coddington, Jan. 14, 1760, Philip Cuyler, Letter Book, 
1755-1760, MS in N. Y. Pub. Lib. 

15 To A. Lopez, Oct. 5, 1756, Letters of Boston Merchants, MSS in Baker 
Lib., Harvard Business School. 

16E.g., John Ludlow, Account Book and Letter Book, 1752-1763, passim., 
MS in Columbia Univ. Business Lib. 

17 Harold E. Gillingham, Marine Insurance in Philadelphia, 1721-1800 
(Philadelphia, 1933), p. 45. Business records seem to indicate that New 
Yorkers as well as New Englanders placed insurance at Philadelphia not 
only on their own vessels and cargo, but on those of other shippers for whom 
they acted as agents. See Riche, Letter Book, passim., Thomas Wharton, 
Letter Book, 1752-1759, passim., John Reynell, Letter Books, passim., MSS 
in Hist. Soc. of Penna. 

18 John Bradford and William Kidd, Maritime Insurance Book, 1762, MS 
in Hist. Soc. of Penna. The policies show insurance placed on vessels going 
to and from almost every port on the American mainland. 

19E.g., to Reade, Dec. 4, 1758, Willing and Morris, Letter Book; to 
Pearsall, Apr. 25, 1763, James and Drinker, Letter Books; Beekman to 
Clifford, June 25, 1758, Clifford Corresp. 

20To catalogue all the intricate business transactions is obviously im- 
possible within the limits of this short essay. In order to give some idea of 
the extent of these dealings, I shall try to use examples from as many diverse 
sources as possible, and to confine them mainly to the years before 1764. 

21 For estimates of the extent of this trade, see Curtis P. Nettles, “The 
Economic Relations of Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 1680-1715,” in 
Journ. of Economic and Business Hist., 111 (Feb. 1931), 194-198. The article 
is reprinted in the author's, The Money Suppiy of the American Colonies 
Before 1720 (Madison, 1934), ch. iv. 

22Some idea of the rising competion may be furnished by the average 
annual tonnage of the three major seaports with the New England areas 
from 1768 to 1772 inclusive. 


Inward Tonnage Outward Tonnage 
m..% Boston Phila. N.Y. Boston Phila. 
N. H. 25 880 386 7 897 312 
Conn. 2,070 2,655 137 1696 2,671 216 
R. 1. 1,580 808 _ 781 1,501 971 60! 
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Source: Computed from Public Record Office, Customs 16:1, “Exports and 
Imports, America, 1768-1772”, Lib. of Cong. Photostats. 

Note: It is interesting to observe that the tonnage of Boston to all other 
New England areas exceeded inward tonnage, while the reverse generally 
held true for New York and Philadelphia. 

23 Aug. 12, 1760, Clifford Corresp. 

24 Based on G. G. Beekman, Letter Book and Day Book C, 1752-1756, MS 
in N. Y. Hist. Soc. 

25 To Scott, Pringie, Cheap & Co., Jan. 13, 1764, Watts, Letter Book, pp. 
214-15. 

26 To Kortright, July 30, 1760, Feb. 4, 1761, Riche, Letter Book. 

27 Dec. 4, 1769, Letters from Boston Merchants. 

28 To Capt. Milnor, Jan. 8, 1760, Thomas and John Clifford, Letter Books, 
MSS in Hist. Soc, of Penna. 

29 Wharton, Riche, and Clifford regularly marketed Dutch tea consigned 
to them by New Yorkers. Henry Lloyd of Boston similarly sold smuggled tea 
for New Yorkers on a commission basis. “Such quantities of Dutch tea from 
N. York,” John Kidd of Philadelphia wrote to Rawlinson and Davison on 
Oct. 1, 1755, “that the best sort of Bohea is now sold for 4/6.” Letter Book 
of John Kidd, 1749-1763, MS in Hist. Soc. of Penna. As late as Sept. 5, 1770, 
Benjamin Fuller wrote to Scott, Jr., “Tea up to 8/ by the chest, its now 
at 6/8 & expected to be under being at 4/ in New York—the channell of the 
W. Indies has been much used.” Letter Book. 1762-1782, MS in Hist. Soc. 
of Penna. 

30 E.g., To Walter & Samuel Franklin, Jan. 24, 1762, James and Drinker, 
Letter Books; to John Erving, May 30, Dec. 16, 1762, Watts, Letter Book, 
pp. 60, 105; to G. G. Beekman, June 30, 1757, Thomas Wharton, Letter 

; to Rowe, Feb. 21, 1760, Cuyler, Letter Book; Alsop to Baynton and 
Wharton, Mar. 28, 1763, Emmet Coll., to Reade, Dec. 4, 1758, Willing and 
Morris, Letter Book. 

31 Wm. Neate to Collins, May 6, 1772, Papers of Stephen Collins & Son, 
1758-1838, MSS in Lib. of Congress; to Fludyer, Marsh & Hudson, Oct. 3, 
1771, June 19, 1773, James Beekman, Letter Book, MS in N. Y. Hist. Soc. 

32 To Clarke, Mar. 22, 1763, Watts, Letter Book, p. 130. 

83 To Howard, July 8, 1761, Clarke, Letter Book, 1759-1763, MS in Hist. 
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34'To Richards, Dec. 22, 1763, G. G. Beekman, Letter Book. 

35 Dec. 24, 1755, Letters of Boston Merchants. 

86 V. D. Harrington holds that many “new men” made fortunes in the 
French and Indian War. New York Merchant, pp. 16-17, 313. The only 
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individual of humble origin. John A. Stevens, “Biographical Sketches”, in 
Colonial Records of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 1768-1784 (New 
York, 1867) . 

37 Based on James Beekman, Account Book, 1752-67, Waste Book C, 1760- 
67, Waste Book D, 1767-84, Journal B, 1758-67, MSS in N. Y. Hist. Soc. 

88 For a modern theoretical restatement of Adam Smith's thesis con- 
cerning the relationship between specialization and markets, see George 
Stigler, “The Division of Labor is Limited by the Extent of the Market,” in 
Jour. of Polit. Econ., LIX (June 1951), 185-193. 

39 To Waddell, May 22, 1756, Wharton, Letter Book. 

40 B&M Gratz: Merchants in Philadelphia, 1754-1798, ed. by W. V. Byars 
(Jefferson City, 1916), pp. 14, 77, 84n. 
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41 Based on John Van Cortlandt, Letter Books, 1762-1792, Day Book, 
a Ledger B and C, 1757-1770, Journal C, 1765-1772, MSS in N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. 

42 To Fairweather, Oct. 10, 1756, Emmet Coll. 

43 Based on William Smith, Letter Book, 1771-1775, MS in Hist. Soc. of 
Penna. 

44 Robert East, “The Business Entrepreneur in a Changing Colonial 
Economy,” in Jour. of Econ. Hist., V1 (Dec. 1946), supp., 20n. 

45 Based on Customs 16:1. 

46 See my article, “Agricultural Conditions in the Northern Colonies Before 
The Revolution,” in Jour. of Econ. Hist., XII1 (Summer 1953) , 274-290. 

47 To Beekman, Mar. 8, 1765, Lloyd, Letter Book, 1765-1766, MS in Baker 
Lib., Harvard Business School. Also see Acts and Resolves of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay (17 vols., Boston, 1869-1910), IV, 793. 

48 To Massachusetts Committee of War, Oct. 12, 1755, Sanders, Letter Book. 

49 Harrington, The New York Merchant, p. 133. 

59 To Bowler, May 18, 1761, G. G. Beekman, Letter Book. 

51N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, Colonial Records, pp. 18, 308. 

52 Reade to Monckton, June 7, 1765, Chalmers Papers, N. Y., IV, 49, MSS 
in N. Y. Pub. Lib. 

53 It is doubtful that a measure presented to the Ministry every year from 
1764 to 1766 was, as Carl Van Doren has assumed, kept a secret only between 
Franklin and Galloway, who told it only to William Franklin. Benjamin 
Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 364. 
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A CIVIL WAR DIARY 
The Diary Of Isaac R. Rathbun 
Co. D, 86th N. Y. Volunteers 
Aug. 23, 1862—Jan. 20, 1863 


LAWRENCE R. CAVANAUGH, Ed.* 





Washington, D. C., Sat., Aug., 23, 1862: The 86th N. Y. volun- 
teers leave Washington and Georgetown to take the field. We 
received orders to march in the forenoon. Continued, 3 P. M.— 
We were on our way to Alexandria. We took the boat at 8th 
St. and went down the river and reached Alexandria after dark. 


Alexandria, Sat., Aug. 23, 1862: We landed at the wharf at 
Alexandria and marched up through town until we reached an 
open field. We then deployed in close column, halted, stacked 
arms and spread our blankets in the open air for a nights rest. 
Pretty cool for us, but I slept good. 


Sun., Aug. 24, 1862: We woke up this morning feeling much 
better. We ate a very early breakfast of bread and meat that we 
had left in our haversacks. We than ran about for a short time, 
but soon the orders came for us to move. We fell in line, took 
arms, and commenced our march for Sun. We marched about 
4 miles and reached a place called McLoud Mills. We did a little 
counter marching, and at last we came to the ground designed 
for us by the General. We then stopped and made arrangements 
for something to eat. We stayed there until about 6 P. M. when 
we marched to the cars and loaded up. 


McLoud Mills, Va., Sun., Aug. 24, 1862: At sun down we were 
all loaded up. The 86th and the 63rd inclusive, which now 
composed Gen. Pietts Brigade of Gen. Sturzes Division of the 
army of Volunteers, commanded by Maj. Gen Pope. Soon after 
sun down the two trains started. We did not know where bound, 
but the prospect was we were going to join Gen Pope near the 
Rappihenae. 


Warrentown, Pa., Mon., Aug. 25, 1862: After riding over a very 


* Mr. Cavanaugh, a native of Binghamton, and a veteran of World War II, 
is a charter member of the Mount Hope Historical Society. 
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rough railroad from sun down last evening to one o'clock this 
morning, we landed our well-shook bodies on a little flat sur- 
rounded by railroads, hence the name of the place, Warrentown 
Junction. We found ourselves in the midst of the army of Va. 
In our present position, we are 8 miles from Warrentown, and 
about 12 miles from the Rappihenae, and about 16 miles from 
Fredericksburg. Our boys are in good spirits. Some are glad to be 
in the field again. We had a little rest in the forenoon after 
sticking up tents, and in the afternoon we had a little regimental 
drill. We did pretty well for us. 


Warrentown, Pa., Tues., Aug. 26, 1862: We had company drill 
in the forenoon and battalian drill in the afterncon, and we 
moved our tents to a better place. The army is moving in every 
direction. There appears to be something in the wind. There 
has been skirmishing along the river for several miles, but no 
heavy fighting. 


Warrentown, Pa., Wed., Aug. 27, 1862: Jackson has played a 
trick on us. He is reported to be in our rear. The Bull Run 
bridge is burned and a large train of cars at Bristown Station, 
near Menessis. The rebels have taken a large amount of com- 
missary stores and have destroyed what they did not take around 
in the vicinity of Menessis. We had but few men there, and they 
came with a large force of cavalry. 


Our Regiment, with the rest of the army, received orders 
towards Menessis as we marched about 5 miles; and then we 
were ordered back to where we started. It was pretty warm and 
my knapsack was pretty heavy and I was bushed for the first 
time since I was a soldier; but we all went back to the old camp 
and stayed the night. 


Warrentown, Pa., Thurs., Aug. 28, 1862: The orders came again 
this morning to move toward Menessis. We then packed knap- 
sacks and put them in a pile near the railroads and left two 
men to take care of them. The cars soon came along and the 
knapsacks were loaded on them. We did not expect to see our 
knapsacks again and we did not want to if we had to carry them. 


Though we were ordered up at 2 o'clock this morning, yet we 
did not get started until about 8 o'clock. I was on guard all 
night and did not feel very good, but I marched much easier 
without my knapsack. We marched toward Menessis. Our 
Bridgade was the rear guard of the whole army. 

(Camp near Warrentown Junction): We marched and rested 
and marched again until we got within 6 miles of Menessis. We 
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had a slow job of it to keep in the rear of the wagon trains. We 
finally stopped at last, about 10 o'clock and spread our blankets 
for rest and sleep. We heard fighting off near Bull Run nearly 
all day, and the prospect was that we were to see some soon. 


Camp near Menessis, Aug. 29, 1862: This morning we prepared 
breakfast. We had half rations of crackers and by 8 A.M. we 
were on the march again for the Junction. 


We reached Menessis about noon and had a real rest. We then 
started for Gainesville and got there before sundown and then 
returned to near Menessis for night. 


Sat., Aug. 30, 1862: The news this morning is that Jackson is 
going towards Centerville. There has been some heavy fighting, 
but we do not know the result. We received orders again this 
morning to march towards Centerville. We had half rations of 
crackers for breakfast and prepared for the march. 


We passed by Menessis on our way to Centerville. We came 
to the stream called “Bull Run” and made a halt for a little 
rest. We made a little coffee and soon received orders to go 
forward. We reached Centerville about 12 noon, and there we 
stopped for a few minutes and took a view of the country. We 
could hear firing and see smoke of a battle or a skirmish 
anes about 4 miles distance near the old Bull Run battle- 

eld. We could hear cannonading nearly all the day. We soon 
received new orders to march. 


We then went off in a western direction toward the enemy. 
We marched a pretty good pace, and at 5 P.M. we halted in sight 
of the battlefield and about a half mile in the rear of our advance 
on a hill which overlooked the whole field. We were then placed 
in divisions and sat down to rest. We used our time in making 
fires, steeping coffee, and frying meat for our supper. The last 
supper we ate very soon. 


We were in this position but a little while when we could 
see that the rebels were trying to flank us on the left. We soon 
saw one force moving toward the left, but few minutes had 
passed before we received orders to leave our situation and move 
toward the left. Our Brigade then went to the left. We were 
then formed in a line. In a few minutes were ordered up to the 
front. We then moved up in front. 


We marched up a little rise of ground, and as we reached the 
summit of the hill, about 40 rods from the edge of a piece of 
woods where the rebels were formed in a line just ready to 
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charge on two of our batteries. As we came in sight, the rebels 
fell back into the woods. We were then ordered to fix bayonets 
and forward double quick. Down we went towards the woods. 
At the same time the 63rd infantry were ordered to the right to 
support the batteries. 


Sat., Aug. 30, 1863 (P.M.): The 86th went on alone towards 
the woods cheering and yelling like so many Indians. At the same 
time the rebels had batteries on our right and left, and their 
infantry in front concealed in the woods. We were then under a 
terrific fire by both batteries and infantry. The railrqad iron 
began to whistle around us pretty well. 


The first accident that happened to our company was a shell 
burst, a piece of which struck James Cooper from Hornell in the 
neck. A few paces farther and a shell struck between the two 
men standing to the left of me. It struck one man’s gun and 
burst knocking down 3 men, Cpl. McIntoch, Cpl. Palmatier and 
Josiah Shaver, but this did not stop us. We went on at a quick 
a but a few paces when I found myself on the ground. A 
musket ball had struck me in the right side close above the hip. 
It pierced through and lodged in the back. That stopped my 
fighting then. The company went on and so did the regiment. 


They went to the edge of the woods where they were ordered 
to stop and commence firing. The order was promptly obeyed, 
and the rebels received a fearful and rapid fire for a considerable 
time from the Endfield guns of the 86th N. Y. State volunteers. 


As soon as I was shot, I tried to get up, but could not do it 
then; so I laid still for a few minutes. While lying there, 4 or 
5 shells from the enemies guns burst directly over me. Some 
pieces hit me. One piece hit me on the leg, and one piece went 
through my blouse and shirt sleeve above my elbow, but none 
of them hurt me very badly. After lying there a few minutes, I 
tried again to get up. I succeeded this time, and I took my gun 
and equipage and started back as best I could. I had gone but a 
few rods when a soldier that had been pretty badly scared came 
up to help me. I went with him a few rods and another came 
to help me. I soon got down out of sight of the enemy guns when 
I laid down to rest. After lying a few minutes, I could not get up, 
so they took my rubber blanket and spread it out and carried 
me about a half a mile to the rear and left me in the dooryard 
of a house on a little hill. I laid there through the night. 


Soon after sundown, two or three of our company came to the 
same place where I was. They were slightly wounded. They said 
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that our army was falling back towards Centerville. I was soon 
examined by the surgeon. When he found the ball in my back, 
out very near the skin, he cut it out with a dull instrument, 
which did not suit my conscience. After that I was covered up 
with a rubber blanket from one of the boys from our company, 
and I laid there until daylight. 


Aug. 31, 1862: Sunday morning when the boys that were with 
me, all that could walk, left toward Centerville to find our 
company. Soon after they were gone, the rebels came up and took 
possession of the hospital. They marched out all that were not 
wounded and took them over to the stone house near the battle- 
field. After I had gotten pretty wet, they carried me out of the 
yard into an old hog pen, in company with about a dozen more 
that were badly wounded. We laid there through the day and 
had nothing to eat. The rebels came and talked with us. They 
were rejoicing over their victory, but they were sick of the war. 


Bull Run, Mon., Sept. 1, 1862: This Monday morning we find 
ourselves yet as prisoners and with nothing to eat. This morning 
Gen. Roger E. Prior came to see us. He appeared to sympathize 
with us and said he would report our condition to Gen. Lee 
and use his influence in getting something for us to eat, but that 
was the last we heard from Gen. Prior. 


Through the day there were nearly all of Longstreet’s and 
Gen. Ewalls forces marched by the place where we were lying. 
They stopped very often to talk with us. They were all sick of 
the war and wished it could be settled, but they were determined 
to fight as long as they lived before they would be ruled by the 
Yankees. They seemed to think that we were fighting for negroes 
or something else while they were fighting for their homes. ‘They 
acknowledged that our troops were brave, and some of them 
did not know that they could conquer us; but they would fight 
until they died. Others said they would be over to Washington 
to see us in a few days, and they would go up to Philadelphia 
and take dinner with the ladies up there. They would go to 
Harrisburg and many other places. I told them they would find 
plenty of men in Washington for the President had called out 
600,000 new men. They did not seem to like that very well, but 
they thought they could stand all the men we could bring 
before them. 


Through the hospitality of some of the rebels, we received 
two crackers a piece. They said they had nothing to eat them- 
selves, but there were too many men there for them to be with- 
out anything to eat. Our men suffered very much for the want of 
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something to eat. They could not get water enough to drink. 
There were few nurses. 


Bull Run, Tues., Sept. 2, 1862: This morning I tried to get u 
and succeeded in getting on my feet. After I had got up, I felt 
much better. I could walk around considerably. My wound was 
plenty sore, but I got out of our pen and walked around a little. 
I found some bad looking men. There had 15 died of their 
wounds since they were brought there. Afternoon, all that could 
walk, went to the stone house near the battlefield and were 
paroled to be sent out with our ambulances and a flag of truce 
which came in this morning to the battlefield. I was one of the 
number that thought I could walk to our lines. 


We were paroled by order of Gen. Anderson and with a train 
of 37 ambulances we started for Centerville at 2 o'clock P.M. 
There were about 20 of us on foot. Some wounded in the arm, 
some in the legs, and some in the body. There were many of 
them badly wounded. My side was very sore, but when I was 
standing up straight, I felt quite comfortable. We went very 
slowly and stopped quite often. 


Centerville, Sept. 2, 1862: But we reached Centerville a little 
before sundown. There we were stopped by a Secesh guard. 
They detained us until after sundown and then we were ordered 
off to the left to Spee een) headquarters, about 6 miles over 
a very rough road and up and down some very hard hills. The 
wounded in the wagons suffered severely for some of them had 
broken limbs and my were seriously wounded. 


We reached Gen. Jackson’s headquarters after a long and 
tedious march. There we were kept about 3 hours until we got 
very cold, for the night was quite cool. Here we finally els or 
in getting a pass from Gen, facen to pass us across their lines. 
After receiving this, we started back towards Centerville on a 
very dark night. 


Centerville, Wed., Sept. 3, 1862: We reached Centerville at 1 
A.M. and then we had to stop until daylight. We built a fire 
and laid down, and before sunrise we were up and on the march 
again. When I got up from the ground, I could hardly stand I 
was so chilled through. Before we started, however, we were 
treated with a little hot coffee which our citizen friends suc- 
ceeded in getting for us. 


We then started on our road to Fairfax Court House, stopping 
occasionally to rest and to get apples and peaches to eat. We 
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reached Fairfax Court House about noon. There we found Gen. 
Lee’s headquarters and a large number of rebel cavalry. We 
were detained there a few minutes then sent on towards Falls 
Church with an escort of cavalry. 


We reached our lines before we got to Falls Church and bid 
goodbye to the rebel flag to welcome the Stars and Stripes. We 
went to Falls Church and then to Gen. Pope’s headquarters. We 
were then sent to Alexandria after a very long and tedious 
march. We finally arrived to a resting place. Many of them that 
were on foot gave out before we got there. 


Alexandria, Wed., Sept. 3, 1862: The men in the ambulances 
were distributed in the different hospitals in Alexandria. Those 
that were on foot took supper at the General Hospital and 
then we were put on a boat to stay for the night. I took my 
rubber blanket and laid down and had a good rest. 


Alexandria, Va., Thurs., Sept. 4, 1862: In the morning we 
received some hard crackers and coffee for breakfast and stayed 
there until 10 A.M. When the boat was full, we started for 
Washington. We had about 300 on board. Some were sick and 
some wounded. We were all hungry and tired and many of them 
could not walk. 


Washington, D. C., Thurs., Sept. 4, 1862: We reached our new 
made hospital in the afternoon. Our situation was on the place 
known as the Coshein Farm and Harwood Hospital situated 
about 2 miles north of the city near the soldier’s home. We were 
‘en in tents lately stuck up on the green grass. We fared very 

ard for the first few days; however, we soon got along some 


better after the things began to come in from the sanitary 
commission. 


After I had been in the hospital a few days, I went down to 
the city. There I heard from the boys in my company. There 
were 13 men wounded in Co. D, but none killed. There were 
65 wounded in the 86th and 13 killed. We were very fortunate 
in coming out so well from the dangerous position we were 
placed in on the field of battle. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 1862: I enjoyed myself quite well while 
in the Harwood Hospital. I made quite frequent visits to the 
city and occasionally I saw some of the boys in my company. Our 
hospital contained about 3,000 men. We were all in tents. A 
great many of the — were men that were worn out by hard 
marching. We had about 200 wounded in all this place. The 
remainder were sick and worn out men. My wound gets along 
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finally. It is getting almost well. I am feeling very well and 
enjoying a degree of spiritual grace. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1862: After a period of 2 months, I 
was ordered with about 200 men to leave this hospital for 
another one further north. We received orders in the morning to 
be ready at 12 noon to leave. Twelve o’clock came and we were 
all ready to go. The train of ambulances came, and we were 
soon loaded. After some delays, we started for the foot of 9th 
St. which place we reached before sundown. We were loaded 
on the Star which took us down opposite Alexandria where we 
went aboard the steamship “Daniel Webster.” We stayed on 
board the Daniel Webster this evening and in the pleasant 
morning of Thurs. at daylight, we were pleasantly sailing down 
the Potomac with orders to report at Portland, R. I. 


We had on board in all about 450 men besides the ship's 
crew. The soldiers were many of them very sick. I was one of 
the strong ones. We had a very pleasant day while sailing down 
the still waters of the proud Potomac. 


Nov. 2, 1862: We came into the Bay in the afternoon and at 
evening, just after the sun went down, we had passed the sight 
of the last point of land in the blue waters of the Atlantic. We 
retired in our own well-crowded cabins to pass the night in 
dreams. In the morning we woke up finding the waters troubled 
with a strong wind from the northwest. We did not go very 
swiftly along for the wind was already quite strong. 


On Board the Daniel Webster, Nov. 6, 1862: This morning we 
began to realize the effects of the rough sea for our stomachs 
were riled and we began to vomit very frequently. Too often 
to eat a big breakfast from our bread and coffee. The wind 
increased through the day with fogs and rain enough to make 
us feel miserable. The wind and storm increased through the 
day and the water was very rough. The boat began to = 
water and before dark the main deck was wet and running wit 
water. The vessel began to pitch and tumble very rapidly. We 
were obliged to keep hold of some solid post or we must measure 
the deck with our wet bodies. 


In the evening the vessel had shipped such heavy seas that 
her wheel houses were both broken in, the air pipes knocked 
down, and the vessel was strained so badly she began to leak 
very fast. There were two steam pumps kept in motion all the 
time and the water was increasing. The coal bins were filled and 
one engine room. The water was into the depth of $ ft. One 
fire was out entirely and the other was almost out, still the 
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wind was increasing. The firemen left their posts for the water 
was too deep for them. The sea appeared in mountains and the 
waves washed even as high as our smoke stack. The vessel had 
shipped seas in front until her hospital cabin in front was almost 
washed down. The men left it and went down in the hold. The 
fire was kept up by the engineer who went and took the place 
of the firemen. We were apparently buried in the water a part of 
the time, but although the ship’s crew had nearly all given up, 
yet we kept along. 


We were aroused by the alarm of fire in the evening. The 
smoke was coming from the engine and to all appearances, the 
ship had caught fire; but it was a false alarm. We soon found 
out from whence the smoke came. The engineer was burning tar 
and the smoke had found its way up through the machine. The 
wind kept increasing until about 12 o’clock when the sky became 
lighter and the roar of the wind was less fearful. We lay on deck 
and all over the vessel trembling with cold and wi Lays with 
water, but we began to see some’hope of light and land again. 
For although the vessel was wrenched and tipped from parallel 
to perpendicular, the wind was going down and the sea was 
getting no worse. 


Sat., Nov. 7, 1862: Morning came and the sun arose in a clear 
sky, and it was never more welcome to the reckless soldier. The 
sea was not quite so rough. The old boat then commenced 
oing, and we could see the Daniel Webster going through the 

ig waves very slow but sure. This morning the sailors are singing 
and whistling as cheerfully as ever they were, and the soldiers 
talking of the different attitudes they were placed in through the 
night. One man was standing in the wheelhouse and a wave 
came and struck the starboard smashing in the little room he 
was standing in and carried off the planks and took him to the 
chain railing where he lodged. The first that he knew was that 
he was very near over board and was clinging to the port side 
of the railing. Another man, one of the ship’s crew, was in front 
when the boat dipped a heavy sea. It threw him nearly off 
of the beat when he struck near the wheelhouse. It nearly broke 
his arm and bruised him up very badly. 


The old boat looked very clean this morning and was well 
broken up. This morning the pilot sounded the depth of the 
water and found that we were near land somewhere. We 
supposed it to be the Jersey shore. We then made for New York 
for it was unsafe to go any farther than that place with the boat 
as badly broken as it was. At 12 noon we were in sight of land; 
the Jersey highlands. We were then going pretty good speed. We 
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reached the Bay about 2 P.M. and at 5 P.M. we cast anchor in the 
middle of the river before Castle Garden where we remained for 
the night. A cold night for we had nothing to sleep on but the 
wet deck and our wet blankets over us; but we got some satis- 
faction for we were very tired. In the morning we ate a warm 
breakfast brought to us from the Castle Garden, and in the fore- 
noon we were taken aboard another boat and carried to East 
River where we were landed. Once more on dry (or wet land) 
we were then carried to a hospital in the east part of Central 
Park, known as the St. Josephine U. S. Army Hospital, once used 
as a Catholic Nunnery and chapel. We here found a good place 
with plenty to eat and good attendants. The Sisters of Charity 
were helping to take care of the sick. It takes me some time to get 
over the sea sickness which troubled me. I have a bad cold in the 
ear and my teeth ache. 


Nov. 11, 1862: Today I was detailed as nurse in one of the wards 
in the hospital, known as U. S. Army Hospital, Central Park, 
N. Y. Frank Hamilton, Sergeant in charge. 


U. S. Army Hospital, Central Park, Dec. 12, 1862: I listened to 
a sermon from Psalms V:7, but as for me, I will come into thy 
house. 


Jan. 1, 1863: I was mustered for pay this morning by the 
mustering officer from the city. 


U. S. Army Hospital, Central Park, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1863: I was 
discharged from the service of the U. S. because of the wound I 
had received in my side and my right lung was affected. 


Jan. 16, 1863: I went to the pay master’s office and received my 
pay and ran about through the city until Friday night. 


New York City, Jan. 18, 1863: I started for home on the night 
express train at 5 P.M. I reached Elmira after some delay on 
Sat. morning about 3 A.M. While going through Adrian, the 
train came off the track breaking 8 cars and turning the engine 
over into the ditch. Another train came down from Hornell and 
took us up to that place where we arrived at 3 P.M. I reached 
home on Sun. morning. 


Jan. 20, 1863: The folks were all well, and the old creek looked 
quite natural; but I missed many of my old friends. 


Steuben, N. Y., 1863: Some have payed the department of nature, 
some have moved away, and some have gone to join the army. 
I am left with a hole in my side, out of employment, don’t know 
what to do with myself or where to go. A pity indeed! 
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Culture on the Moving Frontier. By Louis B. Wricut. (Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington, 1955. Pp. 273. $3.50) 


In this volume the Indiana University Press has assembled the 
six lectures given on the Patten Foundation at Indiana Univer- 
sity during 1952-53 by Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C., and chairman of 
the Advisory Board of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. The six are successively entitled: I. The Colonial 
Struggle Against Barbarism; II. Enlightenment in the Old West: 
The Kentucky Borderland; III. Enlightenment in the Old West: 
North of the Ohio; IV. Culture and Anarchy on the Pacific 
Coast: The Age of Gold; V. Instruments of Civilization: 
Spiritual Agencies; and VI. Instruments of Civilization: Secular 
Agencies, and are printed as delivered. In his foreword their 
author admits that obviously in six lectures one cannot deal 
with all the frontier zones nor with all the subtle variations in 
the social development of the many differing regions. What he 
has tried to do is to show what seemed to him the most important 
elements in those regions which had the greatest influence in 
the development of the country. The book must be accepted 
then as a book of lectures, stressing broad trends rather than 
developing the pattern in detail. 

Today, when our enemies abroad and our political dema- 
gogues at home would try to persuade us that we are a nation 
divided, we need to realize, perhaps as never before, that despite 
the disparate quality of American society, with its undeniable 
conflicting elements and its unassimilated groups, we are in 
reality a remarkably homogeneous people. In view of our diverse 
national and racial origin this homogeneity is impressive indeed. 
No other country has ever taken so many different people, 
speaking so many different languages, and in so short a time 
assimilated them into one nation. 

The pattern of American society which accounts for this 
formidable unification, Dr. Wright cites, “was established in the 
colonial period and continued during the nineteenth century 
as we expanded westward.” From Jamestown in 1609 to San 
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Francisco in 1849 there was an almost self-conscious group who 
thought of themselves, and sometimes even called themselves, 
the “better element.” They struggled to re-establish the patterns 
of culture they had known back home. It is the efforts of these 
people to bring traditional influence into primitive communities, 
to establish early the modes of education, religion and social life 
they had known in their former environment that Dr. Wright 
traces. Successive generations built churches, established schools, 
started libraries almost before they had tamed the red man or 
the wild land. 

And the traditions they carried successively westward, Dr. 
Wright believes, to an astonishing degree were of British origin. 
Other nations and races, he admits, have contributed their quota 
but at most their influence merely modified prevailing British 
characteristics. British culture, he demonstrates, has shown an 
astonishing capacity for assimilation and transformation of other 
cultures into its own pattern. An early case in point, he indicates, 
was the colony of New York which, despite its large proportion 
of Dutch, had as early as the end of the 17th century absorbed 
so much from its English conquerors that it had become a true 
English colony and the Dutch inheritance survived merely to 
give a special flavor to British culture. 

Dr. Wright points out that perhaps part of the amazing 
vitality of the British tradition in America is that the first 
settlers came from an England that was knowing a flowering 
time. It was a day when Englishmen were responding to a 
new spirit alive in the world, when they had pillaged the intel- 
lectual closets of Europe and brought home ideas and infor- 
mation which stimulated all England and brought about a 
golden age of literature and learning. 

New York readers would wish that Dr. Wright had done 
more with the influence of New York on the pattern of the old 
Northwest. He gives all credit to New England. Undeniably the 
states north of the Ohio did mold themselves in the New 
England form but it was a form altered by the New York 
influence. 


Cambridge, Mass. Mark RupLor 
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Ship Ashore! By JEANNETTE Epwarps Ratrray. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., New York, Pp. 256. $5.00) 


Readers of the New York Folklore Quarterly—publication of 
the organization affiliated with the New York State Historical 
Association—need no introduction to Mrs. Jeannette Edwards 
Rattray. Her sparkling, informative essays on the history and 
lore of eastern Long Island have frequently appeared on the 
pages of that periodical. The present volume is only the most 
recent addition to a number of reports on life on land and sea 
in the area she knows so well. 

Ships and weather played a considerable part in that life. 
Turbulent storms and pounding surf brought frequent disaster 
to the beaches of Suffolk County. It was this region in which 
most of New York State’s shipwrecks have occurred. When ships 
were light and navigation not so exact, disasters were regular 
and severe. Rescue service and warning devices developed slowly. 
No one could disregard the violence of the elements, and Long 
Islanders lived in dreaded anticipation of distress on their shores. 

Mrs. Rattray narrates the fate of men and ships for about 
three centuries—from the wreck of the Prins Maurits on Fire 
Island in 1657 to the depredations of “Carol” and “Edna” in 
the hurricane season of 1954. The author has recorded the basic 
facts for all the wrecks in and about Suffolk County and eastern 
Long Island. Some of the incidents are told in greater detail 
than others. The account of the wreck of the David Porter, in 
1825, is an exceptional first-hand report. Few can forget the 
moving description of The Circassian and its break up with 
the loss of the salvage pom of local Shinnecock Indians. 

Gripping as many of the catastrophes were, Mrs. Rattray has 
not merely provided a chronological account of the shipwrecks: 
she has also included stories of related developments on shore 
and on sea. She has written the history of life saving services 
and equipment from the work of the wreckmaster to the mech- 
anized Coast Guardsmen of today. There are also sidelights on 
offshore submarine activities and reflections on rum-running 
during prohibition. The region has had a good share of mari- 
time mysteries. Mrs. Rattray describes the ghost ships, mysteri- 
ous cargoes, and insurance frauds. And the author has many 
an interesting comment, at first hand, on what happened to 
goods and cargoes washed ashore. 

This is an example of local history writing at its best. Mrs. 
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Rattray is a smooth and experienced writer. Not every commu- 
nity, of course, has such a wealth of exciting material on hand. 
But the author demonstrates how effectively facts and statements 
can be assembled. She has the reporter’s knack for transcribing 
oral testimony and the historian’s devotion to written evidence. 
She has combined tradition with the documentary record. The 
resulting volume is filled with appeal and information. It whets 
the appetite for more by the same author and for further studies 
of the subject in other counties. 


Albany. WILuiAM G. TYRRELL 


The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1777-1799: Advertisements 
and News Items from New York City Newspapers. By Rita 
SusswEIN GoTTESMAN. (New-York Historical Society, New 
York, 1954. Pp. xix, 484. $4.00) 


Ezra Ames of Albany: Portrait Painter, Craftsman, Royal Arch 
Mason, Banker, 1768-1836. By THEODORE BOLTON and IRWIN 
F. Corte.tyou. (New-York Historical Society, New York, 
1955. Pp. xix, 398. $4.95) 


What effect had the British occupation on the cultural and 
economic life of New York? What changes resulted from the 
evacuation of 1783? What were the repercussions of the French 
Revolution on the arts and crafts as practiced in the city? 
The answers to these and to a thousand other like queries may 
be drawn from a fascinating volume, one of two just published 
by the New-York Historical Society. The first of these volumes, 
titled The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1777-1799, contains 
1,322 verbatim transcripts of advertisements and news items 
from all the extant files of the three dozen New York City 
newspapers of the period. Each of its seventeen chapters covers 
a major category of the arts or crafts with its principal subdivi- 
sions. Here is an exhaustive record of all the artists, artisans 
and craftsmen who solicited patronage through New York City 
papers, of the milieu in which they worked, and of the progress 
of the arts and crafts as a host of editors reported it. 

Nor is the work only an amazing source book for studies of 
individual artists and their respective crafts. It is also a window 
into the broader picture of city, state and national development. 
The burgeoning industry of the new nation, its touchy pride 
in its own development is to be read here. “Citizens, consider 
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your own interest and encourage American manufactures,” 
an immediate post-war editor urged. By 1790 one could report, 
“The progress of manufactures in our youthful country, affords 
a flattering presage of expeditious maturity.” Local craftsmen 
even began to search for wider markets: “Orders taken from any 
part of the Continent” or “Orders for the Southern trade or 
West Indies markets.” 

In the half century preceding the period under consideration 
only eight artists vr portraitists had advertised their services 
in New York City papers and there were no sculptors. But in 
contrast the twenty-three years recorded by Mrs. Gottesman’s 
volume found thirty-eight painters and a half-dozen sculptors 
seeking New York patronage through the public press. Newly 
founded academies of the arts, schools, museums, theatres, librar- 
ies and a wide variety of exhibitions, panoramas, transparencies, 
wax works, a planetarium all received public notice in New 
York's paper. 

This volume is, of course, the companion book, similar in 
format and type of cover, to Mrs. Gottesman’s previously pub- 
lished The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1726-1776. The two 
volumes may be purchased as a set at a reduced price. 


The second volume of recent publication by the New-York 
Historical Society grew out of a three-part article in that organ- 
ization’s quarterly carried in the issues of January and July 
1951 and January 1952. These articles, revised and with the 
addition of many illustrations, a bibliography and other refer- 
ence sections and a catalogue of over five hundred of the paint- 
ings of its subject, comprise the present book. It is a collaborative 
venture, with Mrs. Cortelyou responsible for the factual material 
in the biography and the catalogue, Mr. Bolton for the literary 
and catalogue form for publication. The preponderance of the 
writing was done by Mr. Bolton in what the authors describe as 
sentence-by-sentence collaboration with Mrs. Cortelyou. 

The subject of this volume is, of course, of high interest to 
residents of New York State. Though he was born in Fram- 
inghasa, Massachusetts, in 1768, he ‘settled in Albany as early 
as 179% and lived there until his death in 1836. Except for a 
few early portraits, none of the pictures Ames painted before 
he moved to Albany has been identified, so that practically all 
of his five hundred known portraits are of residents of the state. 
Together they constitute a rich documentary source on the 
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history of New York during the early Republican era. 

Ames’ own purpose was less to produce an artistic result than 
to fill a demand for an accurate likeness and it is fitting that 
the authors of this volume have assayed his work chiefly on its 
historical significance. Although the portraitist was by no means 
without artistic virtue. In fact some of his portraits have been 
confused with the work of Gilbert Stuart, John Wesley Jarvis 
and John Vanderlyn. 

Ames was by no means an ivory tower painter. He was a 
prominent citizen of Albany, twenty years director of its 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank and eventually president of that 
organization, for over twenty-four years the Grand High Priest 
ot the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of the state of New 
York. The authors of the present book give due consideration to 
Ames’ life but their emphasis is on his activities as a craftsman 
and an artist. 


Darien, Conn. Joan ELLswortH 


Chance of Destiny: Turning Points in American History. By 
Oscak Hanbun. (Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1955. Pp. 220. $3.75) 


The American People in the Twentieth Century. By Oscar 
Hanpbiin. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1954. Pp. 
x, 244. $3.75) 


In the first of these books by Harvard Professor Handlin 
reviewed herewith, he turns from the preoccupation with 
European immigration which won him a Pulitzer Prize a few 
years ago for The Uprooted to speculation about the nature of 
history itself. The present book consists of eight essays, all 
popularly written, five of them originally appearing in the 
Atlantic Monthly. All eight are used to illustrate Dr. Handlin’s 
thesis that “History is a line made up of a succession of points, 
with every point a turning point” and every one subject to 
accident and chance. Vast institutions such as the church or 
industry are important but equally important are trivial factors— 
the weather, the individuality of individuals. As Handlin points 
out, “Without the avarice of a woman, the miscalculation of an 
emperor, and a trick of the climate, Louisiana might long have 
remained foreign soil.” 
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The eight subjects Handlin chooses to illustrate his point are: 
Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown, caused in part by two 
accidents—the loss of a frigate bearing vital news and the 
blowing up of a storm which prevented Cornwallis’ escape; the 
Louisiana Purchase, more of which anon; the explosion that 
killed Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of State in President John 
Tyler's Cabinet who was replaced by John C. Calhoun, a pro- 
slavery fanatic whose conduct hastened the Civil War; the Battle 
of Gettysburg and all the diplomatic and international compli- 
cations that resulted from the Union victory; the purchase of 
Alaska and the completely arbitrary reasons that made Russia 
sell; the Battle of Manila Bay caused by Theodore Roosevelt's 
unauthorized cable to Admiral Dewey to attack if war broke 
out with Spain; the sinking of the Lusitania hastening American 
entry into World War I; and the Japanese sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

The essay on the Louisiana Purchase is a typical case in point. 
The avarice of Maria Louisa, queen of Spain, the miscalculations 
of Napoleon and the sudden freezing of the Dutch harbor where 
a French fleet lay prepared to sail for New Orleans were all 
important ingredients in the sale, which has certainly been a 
turning point in American history. 

None of these essays is based on original research. Rather they 
are all familiar events discussed with marked literary skill. This 
is a layman’s book of high interest. 


In the second book by Professor Handlin discussed today, he 
returns to the field in which he first worked. Here in ten chapters 
he describes in chronological sequence three periods within the 
past half century, namely the years before and the years immedi- 
ately after the first World War and the last twenty years, from 
the great depression to 1952. Within these periods he describes 
what groups formed the country, what complications developed 
between these groups and what changes in their composition 
and feelings occurred as a result of the great events foreign and 
domestic shaking the world. The leading theme is ethnic and 
it is Professor Handlin’s contention that Americans have to a 
marked degree kept the racial loyalties of their forefathers. Still 
it must be admitted that they have reached a degree of homoge- 
neity rather remarkable when we consider the divisions that tear 
even the comparatively small continent of Europe. 
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Professor Handlin shows, too, that within the last half century 
we have come a long way in guarding the rights of our minori- 
ties. He quotes the statement of the late Walter H. Page, 
American ambassador to Britian in World War II, “We Ameri- 
cans have got to . . . hang our Irish agitators and shoot our 
hyphenates and bring up our children with reverence for English 
history and in the awe of English literature.” Such a statement 
from a high ranking politico is inconceivable today. 


Buffalo BRENDA HOFFMAN 


Lincoln & the Party Divided. By WILLIAM FRANK ZORNOW. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1954. Pp. 221, 
$4.00) 


The general outlines of the story of the campaign and election 
of 1864 are fairly familiar. Most amateurs of the Civil War 
period know of Lincoln’s pessimistic note of August 23, 1864, 
of Chase’s ambitions for the Presidency, and the Radical Repub- 
licans’ opposition to Lincoln. Professional historians have exam- 
ined the various plots to shelve Lincoln—before and even after 
the nomination had been made—in favor of Butler, Frémont, 
Chase, Grant and even lesser lights, and scholars have described 
the eddies and currents in the badly divided Democratic party 
which labored so desperately under the stigma of treason. Dr. 
Zornow of Kansas State College, in bringing together for the 
first time all of these fragments into one picture of the critical 
election, has given us a lively and well-balanced summary of a 
most important event. 

Although attempts were made to block his renomination, 
Lincoln actually was in firm control of the National Union 
party convention, having been assured of the votes of every 
state delegation but Missouri’s before the convention met. Even 
the formation of a splinter radical party with Frémont as its 
candidate created little anxiety for the man in the White House. 
But as the long summer of 1864 advanced—and the Union armies 
did not—the shadow of defeat seemed to darken. This was the 
time when the most energetic efforts were made to replace 
Lincoln with a candidate who would be more forceful in prose- 
cuting the war and more acceptable to the extremists in the 
Republican ranks. Dr. Zornow shows that these efforts failed 
because no single cohesive anti-Lincoln movement could be 
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formed within the party, because of the impact of Sherman’s 
great victory at Atlanta, and, above all, because of Lincoln’s 
continued strength among the people. A Union party worker 
might wail, “There are no Lincoln men,” but he spoke only 
of the leaders, for there were indeed many Lincoln men—in the 
factories, in the fields, at the front—whose loyalty to Old Abe 
had never wavered. 

Here lies one of the chief weaknesses of this book. On the 
one hand Zornow speaks of the victory at Atlanta as the turning 
point of the canvass of 1864. “If Sherman could be shaken or 
driven back, it was almost certain that Lincoln could never be 
re-elected . . .,” but in other places he remarks that things were 
never as bad as the opposition and Lincoln himself imagined 
and “that even though morale was quite low in August, Lincoln 
would have won the election,” because of the President’s vast 
reservoir of popular support—a view confirmed by Zornow’s 
excellent analysis of the election returns. 

There are several other disquieting points in tixis work. Dr. 
Zornow makes several references to the story that Lincoln made 
a personal offer to Horatio Seymour in 1863 to back him for 
the Presidency the following year. This is an old tale based on 
Thurlow Weed’s Memoirs, for which there is no other evidence 
and, indeed, it is not accepted by any competent Lincoln biogra- 
pher or Seymour’s own biographer. Likewise, Dr. Zornow speaks 
of the “freshly reconstructed states of Tennessee, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana and Arkansas,” when in fact only 
the first one and last two of these had what could be called 
reconstructed governments in 1864. In listing War Democrats 
who were considered as potential vice-presidential and even 
presidential candidates he says nothing of General John A. Dix, 
who was frequently mentioned at the time. Finally, it would 
appear to be a bit strong to call George H. Pendleton of Ohio 
a Copperhead. 

These and similar shortcomings aside, this is a useful book 
to be added to the vast list of Lincolniana. 


Princeton University MARTIN LICHTERMAN 
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Hunter College: Eighty-five Years of Service. By Samuel White 
Patterson. (Lantern Press, New York, 1955. Pp. xiii, 263. 
$3.50) 


Hunter College of the City of New York was founded for one 
purpose—the education of teachers. Since its inception in 1870, 
the physical structure has changed from a room above a carriage 
store to a sixteen story edifice on Park Avenue and a neo-Gothic 
campus in the North Bronx. The emphasis on the education of 
female teachers has been shifted to a liberal arts curriculum for 
both men and women. But the idea of service to the community 


... the city, the state, and the nation, has always been foremost 
in the minds of Hunter’s Presidents, and this idea has never 
been lost or set aside. 


When the “Female Normal and High School” was founded, 
the idea of a college education for women was thought to be 
rather radical. New York State, it was true, had pioneered in 
schools for women, Elmira College being chartered as the first 
women’s college in New York in 1855. Matthew Vassar, a wealthy 
brewer, established a college at Poughkeepsie in 1865, but his 
niece, Miss Anna E. Vassar, attended the Normal College in 
New York. 


The first President of the Normal College was Thomas 
Hunter, a self-exiled Irishman. He had noted the lack of ade- 
quate training facilities for teachers and campaigned tirelessly 
for such institutions. In 1869, the Mayor of New York City 
appointed a twelve man Board of Education, which passed a 
resolution calling for the establishment of a Normal Training 
School, student teaching program and more rigorous license 
examinations. A rather tempestuous figure, Hunter had many 
enemies, but actually thrived on them. An anecdote however, 
relates how Hunter, discouraged and tired of the constant 
feuding, walked over to the East River. While looking at the 
swirling waters, he decided to jump in. But he felt something 
holding him back. He went back to the college, where, there on 
his desk, a note signed by several important New Yorkers sup- 
ported his policies of higher education for women. 

Lady Superintendent Wadleigh, the first dean of students, 
once persuaded Dr. Hunter to have detectives posted near the 
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college in order to evict boy friends from the premises. One 
would-be Romeo broke through the police blockade and ran into 
the building into the arms of Miss Wadleigh. New Yorkers 
accustomed themselves very slowly to the idea of a woman's 
college. ... 

The First World War saw the College, now called Hunter in 
honor of the first President, sending ambulances overseas, sup- 
porting the Red Cross, making bandages, and raising money in 
Liberty Loan Drives. Women received the franchise, due in part 
to the efforts of Hunter alumnae. Alumnae founded the New 
York Botanical Garden and Lenox Hill Settlement House. 

In the Borough of the Bronx, four neo-Gothic buildings were 
erected on the former estate of Leonard W. Jerome, Sir Winston 
Churchill’s maternal grandfather. Downtown, on the morning of 
the College's sixty-sixth birthday, the old building, once called 
“the ugliest building on Park Avenue,” burnt down. A new 
sixteen story structure was erected, at a cost of six million dollars. 

After World War II, the United Nations Security Council met 
for the first time in the United States on the Bronx campus. 
Veterans, under the GI bill, entered the school, the first male 
students to do so. In 1955, the first four-year co-educational class 
was graduated, 

Although not the definitive history of Hunter College, this 
mellow book is required reading for students of the history of 
women’s higher education in the United States. 


New York City MarTIN Gross 
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EDITED BY 
JANET R. MACFARLANE 


THE USE OF SYMBOLISM IN HUDSON VALLEY PAINT- 
INGS OF THE EARLY 18tH CENTURY 


by Rosert G. WHEELER 


Director, Albany Institute of History and Art 


J. F. Jameson, editor of “The Narratives of New Netherlands”, 
published 1909, asserts that New Netherlands made no notable 
contribution to the transmission of higher forms of European 
Culture to America during the period of colonization. In a sense 
he is right. Such contributions by the Dutch did not come until 
after the English took full political control of the Colony in 
1674, and actually these contributions did not come until the 
start of the 18th century. Even then they fell far short of Europe’s 
best. Compared to the Golden Age of Art, which was the Nether- 
lands in the 17th century, they seem very meagre. In truth, how- 
ever, measured against the poorness and wildness of the colony, 
they are extraordinarily important. 

Before one examines the art of the Hudson Valley, it is. per- 
haps well to view briefly the art of the home country of so many 
of the settlers of this region. 

The Netherlands, by the end of the Middle Ages, had develop- 
ed commercial cities which boasted Europe's greatest concentra- 
tion of wealth and population. This population made up a 
great bourgois civilization—the civilization which produced the 
first middle-class art the world had seen. 

This 17th century art was not the product of Royal or Church 

etronage. There was no great ducal court to support the paint- 
er. The Roman Catholic Church was no longer supreme in the 
Netherlands. In religion, the Dutch had made their country a 
stronghold of Protestantism by asserting and maintaining their 
right to independent thinking. They had acclaimed Calvin's 
doctrine of church authority emanating from the congregation. 
They had upheld their faith by challenging their Catholic sove- 
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reign, Philip 11 of Spain. Not only did they uphold their Pro- 
testant principles, but they won their independence and free- 
dom. The Calvinist Church, however, banned art from its wor- 
ship as sinful. 

New patrons of art were the burghers and the people them- 
selves who supported the painting craft and welcomed paintings 
into their homes. A Netherlands household had to be extremely 
poor to be without its pictures. 

John Evelyn, the English diarist, visited the annual fair at 
Rotterdam in 1621. There he was surprised to see paintings by 
skilled Dutch masters on exhibit and sale in the open-air mar- 
ket. He was even more surprised at the low prices they brought. 
While viewing them he was told that country farmers invested 
their savings in paintings, as there was no real estate available 
to them. 

These Dutchmen purchased art that was completely realistic. 
Man was recorded not as a prince of the church or state, but as 
a person. Genre, still-life, landscapes, pleased rich and poor alike. 

Dutch paintings were carried in some quantity by the settlers 
of New Amsterdam. Esther Singleton records that the barber- 
surgeon, Dr. Jacob de Lange, had in his New York home some 
sixty-one paintings, the minority of which were portraits. Among 
them were five landscapes, one depicting evening, a small sea- 
scape, three paintings of banquets, two still-life with fruit, a 
genre painting of a cobbler, three flower pieces, and a study of 
Abraham and Hager taken from the Bible. 

This is quite an inventory for 17th century America, and it is 
not unique. Ownership of paintings seems to have been as pro- 
portionately popular in New Amsterdam as it was in Old Ams- 
terdam. 

De Lange’s study of Abraham and Hager raises an interesting 
point. James Flexner in his “First Flowers in the Wilderness” 
comments that the Patroon Painters, those American-Dutch ar- 
tists who flourished in the Hudson Valley from about 1715 to 
1735, constituted the first American School of art. Evidence is 
slowly being assembled, however, which points to an earlier 
school—that of Dutch-American Religious Painters in the Hud- 
son Valley. To date some sixteen religious works have come to 
light, all in the vicinity of Albany or with an Albany background. 
Certainly these paintings are by several different hands. All 
appear to have been done in the Hudson Valley close to 1700. 
All are primitive to a great degree. They are undoubtedly the 
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“THe Four Apostles WRITING THE GOSPELS” 
Unknown Hudson Valley Artist. ca. 1700. 
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“THE FINDING OF Moses” 
Unknown Hudson Valley Artist. ca. 1700. 
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“Pau de Wandelaer”, Unknown Hudson Valley Artist. ca. 1720. 
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works referred to by Mrs. Grant and Dr. Hamilton, two writers 
of the mid-eighteenth century. 

Mrs. Grant, in her “Memoirs of an American Lady”, in the 
1760’s refers to the Albany Schuyler family paintings. She re- 
cords that “the family pictures and scripture paintings were to 
me particularly aweful and impressive’. Dr. Hamilton, the 
famed Maryland Traveler, on visiting Albany in the 1740's 
noted that “They (the Albanians) affect pictures much, par- 
ticularly scripture history, with which they adorn their homes.” 

There can be little question but what the art forms and mem- 
ories which the Dutch settlers brought with them from the Neth- 
erlands formed the basis of their art interest and expression in 
the New World. Biblical subjects were interpreted in the light 
of current social customs. Christ and his disciples became Dutch- 
men, often placed against a 17th century Dutch or Italian back- 
ground. The latter was especially logical for practically every 
important Dutch artist of the 17th century studied in Italy, or 
from Italian models. Then, too, these American-Dutch religious 
paintings are quite evidently based on the black and white illus- 
trations of those Bibles printed in Holland and in wide Ameri- 
can use by 1670. Many of the Bible illustrations show scenes 
taken directly from Italian villages and the Italian countryside. 

Not too much attention has been given in the past to symbolic 
details incorporated in these religious works and in the Patroon 
portraits. A sampling of certain of these paintings illustrates the 
prevalence of symbolism and the value of symbols in explaining 
not only the subject matter, but, in some instances, the reason 
for the painting. 

In much of the discussion of symbolism that follows, source 
material has been taken from the recently published volume 
Signs and Symbols in Christian Art by George Ferguson. 

In “The Finding of Moses”, a typical religious painting done 
in reds and blues with a definite attempt at perspective, the bull- 
rushes, the female body, and the horse might all be said to have 
a definite meaning in carrying out the psychological impact of 
the whole scene. Based on Jeremiah 5:8, “They were as fed 
horses in the morning: everyone neighed after his neighbor's 
wife.” The horse represents human lust. The exposed female 
breasts symbolize not only motherhood, but those qualities of 
love, nourishment, and protection. The rushes of the stream 
on which the child floats can be likened to a place of salvation, 
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for they came to mean that multitude of the faithful who live 
by the teachings of Christ. 

In like manner, symbolism shows throughout “The Four Apos- 
tles Writing the Gospel.” Each Apostle, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, is accompanied by his personal symbol—a reference to 
that vision of Ezekiel, “Out of the midst thereof came the like- 


ness of four living creatures . . . as for the likeness of their faces, 
they four had the face of a man, and the face of a lion . . . the 
face of an ox .. . the face of an eagle.” 


The winged man shown here stands for St. Matthew's detailed 
account of the Incarnation of Christ. The lion represents the 
Resurrection which St. Mark stresses in his gospel for, by legend, 
young lions are born dead and come to life three days after birth 
when breathed upon by their sire. The ox, a symbol of patience 
and strength, is also the traditional animal of sacrifice. St. Luke 
emphasized the sacificial aspects of Christ’s Atonement and 
Priesthood and thus the ox becomes his mark. Finally, the eagle 
is the symbol of St. John for he, in his gospel, soared upwards in 
his contemplation of the divine nature of Christ. 

Perhaps there is nothing new in pointing out these conven- 
tional symbols. It is rather interesting, though, to see them, a 
remnant of Renaissance thought, carried over faithfully to the 
18th century Hudson Valley. 

The American -Dutch Patroon School of painting might well 
be said to express a realistic unreality. This was a school of sweep- 
ing lines and gay colors. It was an attempt at an expression of 
lightness and charm against reflected realistic tastes. All of the 
surviving portraits are decorative and lusty, marked with energy, 
movement and strong rhythms. Most of them are marked by 
attempts at symbolism. 

Within the old school are at least three different types of paint- 
ing—the DePeyster manner, the Aetatis Suae manner and the 
Gansevoort manner. No attempt will be made here to define 
these subdivisions other than to note that the DePeyster manner 
is a conception of composition subordinated to diagonal lines 
and a simplicity of statement. Colors are few and broad. High- 
lights are daring. The Aetatis Suae* manner is marked by a 


* This manner of painting acquires its name from the fact that the artist 
signed “Actatis Suae” in one of the lower corners of paintings. There are 


many other names used to designate small groups of paintings with definite 
similarities within the broad basis of the Patroon portraies A 
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solidity of form and the utilization of forearms to give a strong 
diagonal thrust. Intensity is a basic characteristic. Backgrounds 
are often fairly Italian in style. Those portraits in the Ganse- 
voort manner glow with a pastoral and poetic calm. 

With one exception, little or nothing is known of the artists 
of those works. The one exception is Peter Vanderlyn, born in 
Holland about 1687, and who arrived in New York about 1718. 
He is undoubtedly typical of the Hudson Valley artist in that he 
turned his attention not only to painting, but to music, land 
speculation, preaching and possibly medicine. 

His name comes down to us as a reference because he painted 
the portrait of his step-mother-in-law, Mrs. Elsie Rutgers Schuy- 
ler of Albany who married the Domine Vas of Kingston 
One importance of this portrait is that it has a known artist, if 
only by attribution. Other portaits cannot yet be associated with 
any one name or names. 

A second point of importance concerning this portrait of Mrs. 
Vas is an attempt by the artist to explain his subject with a 
symbol. In this case it is in the placing of a Bible on a table 
near her hand. This is what a Dutch Domine’s wife would be 
expected to have for her company. 

More exact symbolism appears in the full-length, life size por- 
trait of Aariantje Coeymans, painted in 1723 an example of the 
Aetatis Suae group. Aariantje was then a woman of fifty-one liv- 
ing in Coeymans, N. Y., a truly pioneer settlement. Drawing on 
available print material, she chose to have herself painted against 
an elaborate background, definitely European in nature, 

Aariantje went further. She had herself pictured in brocaded 
shoes, a silken gown with lace at the elbow. She wore jewelry. 
It is all a little incongruous when applied to the pioneer condi- 
tions of life. What is not incongruous though, is Aariantje her- 
self. Here is pure realism and honesty. That face is equal to 
staring down any marauding Indian, any savage beast. The hands 
are not disguised. They could obviously guide a plow, swing an 
axe, milk a cow. One might almost call this portrait reality with 
romantic overtones. 

The rose in her hand—that is the symbolism. At this time, 1723, 
Aariantje took unto herself a husband, young David Verplank. 
The rose here can only have its traditional meaning of true 
love. 

The sensitive portrait of Pau de Wandelaer, showing this youth 
with a bird on finger is typical of the Gansevoort manner. Pau 
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was the son of a family growing strong in trade, commerce and 
agriculture. In the background of this painting one can see the 
Hudson River, the super-highway of that day, and mountains 
typical of those which border the Hudson. This sets locale. The 
boat is the Hudson River sloop, the workhorse and packhorse 
of the Valley. Much of the Wandelaer property was based on 
products and goods carried by these sloops. The bird again is 
symbolism. The bird represents the winged soul—the spirit— 
and means that the boy is under the protection of God as he 
works and travels on family business. 

These four examples chosen for brief discussion indicate the 
wealth of symbolic material in use in Valley paintings. The list 
can go on and on. “The Wedding at Cannae”, a blend of old 
world styles with figures from the new, utilizes urns of lilies as 
symbols of purity and virginity. “Magdalena Bogardus” holds a 
carnation in her hand, another symbol of true love, and near 
her is a cherry to suggest sweetness of character derived from 
good works. Ferguson tells us that according to Flemish custom 
a variety of the carnation, the pink, was worn by a bride on her 
wedding day and by tradition newlyweds often carried pinks in 
their hands. 

“Jane Goelet Dies”, the portrait of a young girl painted about 
1730, shows the subject with a basket of fruit. As may be the case 
here, fruit was often used to suggest the twelve fruits of the 
spirit: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, patience, modesty, temperance and chastity. 

The art of the Dutch in the Hudson Valley in the early 18th 
century was perhaps crude and unsophisticated to present-day 
tastes. It was, however, an art that grew from the lives and desires 
of the people in this region—reflecting realism, memories of a 
way of iife in a more settled world, and expressing daily activi- 
ties. This is its great virtue. It helps to explain a complex people 
having the double background of Europe and America. 

The faces in the portraits show appearance. Costume details 
indicate dress and social custom. Symbolic devices add psycho- 


logical overtones, giving the flavor, the thought of the people 
of that day. 
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“Aariantje Coeymans”, Unknown Hudson Vailey Artist. 1723. 
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DIRECTOR’S PAGE 





For several weeks now your Editor has been plucking at my 
elbow, wanting to know when I was going to get the Director's 
Page into her impatient little hand. If your issue of New York 
History is unduly late, you can set the blame right down at my 
doorstep where it belongs. I kept telling myself that I was wait- 
ing to give you final word on plans for the Annual Meeting but 
actually that was only an excuse. 

This rnuch we can say: the meeting will be September 1, 2 
and 3 here in Cooperstown, and the Hotel wor freshly reno- 
vated and handsome in its new garb, will be headquarters. Prob- 
ably within the matter of a week you will get reservation forms 
and a full program for the meeting. The Society for Colonial 
History lh the Folklore Society will be meeting with us as 
usual. One of our sessions will concern the new One Volume His- 
tory of New York which Cornell University Press is publishing 
under our auspices. There will be one session devoted to historic 
houses in New York State and the various ways in which these 
are operated, but more of this in detail in a few days. 

I think everyone who came to the Seminars is agreed that they 
were unusually successful this year. The plan of setting up the 
American Frugal Housewife as a separate course and devotin 
all our energies to giving our students as many different first-han 
experiences of the pioneer home as possible worked out very well. 
One of the results of dividing the Seminars into two weeks was 
to make it possible once more to have smaller classes the second 
week and so it seemed to me we got back to more discussion and 
opportunity for class participation, such as we had in the early 
years of Seminars and such as had become almost impossible 
when the classes were as large as they were last year. I hope the 
Trustees agree with me that we should continue the policy of the 
two-week session and that we should repeat in future years, for 
a while at least, the type of program that is represented by the 
American Frugal Housewife because it utilizes the tremendous 
resources of The Farmers’ Museum in ways that are in keeping 
with our whole educational philosophy. 

Some of you may be interested in a statement of that philoso- 
phy as it appears in the May, 1955, issue of Art in America, an 
issue devoted to various restoration villages in this country and 
an issue in which we were chosen to speak for the educational 
program in such a village. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Many of you will have seen the July 18 issue of Life with its 
magnificent page and a quarter in color of the interior of the 
pon cg House and, on the same page, a reproduction also in 
color of a section of an over-mantel now in the Bump Tavern. 
One of the reasons I am so glad that you will be with us in Sep- 
tember is that you will have a chance to see this latest addition 
to the Village Crossroads at The Farmers’ Museum. I am very 
proud of the Tavern. I think the two years spent in research and 
seeking out the right and proper items to furnish it were well 
spent and I think you too will be proud of the result. 

As soon as Annual Meeting is over, we will be readying our- 
selves for Historic House Keeping: A Short Course which we are 
giving with the National Trust for Historic Preservation. This 

am which is causing considerable comment and attention 
is designed to meet a need that no one up to this time has met, 
that is, an organized course of study for the volunteers who are 
striving to preserve historic houses in their own communities. 
The early registration indicates attendance from all over the 
country and portends a very lively and rewarding session. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


Every July issue of New York History gives a few pages 
to the Association's junior members to report to their organiza- 
tion as a whole. As of June 1, 1955, Yorker membership regis- 
tered an all-time high of 5,504 members in 157 chapters, 411 
individual subscribers, 1,504 adult members receiving The 
Yorker, making a total for The Yorker sending roll of 7,192. A 
year ago at this time we had a total membership of 6,730. This 
despite the fact that Yorker activity must still work up hill in 
overcrowded, understaffed schools where school activities are 
often disrupted by the erection of new buildings and a multi- 
yer of other demands for student and faculty attention, That 

orkers continue to increase members must be regarded as a 
tribute to the vitality of the program. 

Yorker annual meeting for 1955 was the biggest ever, with 
2,200 in attendance at Central High School, Syracuse, on the 
morning of May 14. The year was climaxed by a two-day session 
with ialenmeel tours of the Syracuse region on Friday, the 13th, 
and a Yorker dance bringing in 1,000 that night. Special thanks 
for valued help for this year’s convention are due Mr. Clarence 
Keller, Manager of the Convention and Publicity Bureau of 
the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Richard N. Wright, 
President of the Onondaga Historical Association; Mr. William 
F. Baker, Director of the State Fair; and the Yorker sponsors 
of ayery County—Miss L. Pearl Palmer and Miss Fleta 
Wright of Baldwinsville; Mrs. Mary Cargian of DeWitt; Mrs. 
Jessica L. Bramley of Jordan; and Miss Jessie E. Clay, Tully. 

At Syracuse the following officers were elected to lead Yorkers 
for 1955-56: President, Sue Christie, Farmingdale; Vice-presi- 
lent, Saundra L. Redmond, Holland Patent; Secretary, Times 
Lloyd, Alexander; Treasurer, Brenda Barden, Sherman; and 
Historian, Larry Sheldon, Gouverneur. 

“Who’s Who Among Yorkers” certificates for the past year 
went to Judi Brown, Holland Patent; Janet Butterfield, Canton; 
Alexander Cathie, Alexander; Sue Christie, Farmingdale; 
Suzanne Ditmars, Patchogue; John D. Doran, Schuylerville; 
Janet Hutchings, Cortland; Erwin C. Jackle, Sidney; Phillip 
Jones, Endicott; Diane Noel, Rensselaer; Joan Mary Reed, 
Sherman; Alice Tait, Gouverneur; Margaret Taylor, Geneseo; 
Rose Thorington, Middleburgh; and Gwen Wrathall, East 
Aurora. 

Chapter achievement trophies were carried home by the 
Taughkanic Chapter, Berlin, Mrs. Mary C. Kenyon, sponsor; 
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Foote’s Followers Chapters, Canton, Mrs. Mildred Howard, 
Mr. Arthur Cassada, and Mr. Roy Otis, sponsors; and Garcians 
and Willinkers Chapters, East Aurora, Mr. J. Odell Scott and 
Mrs. Zoeldah Thomason, sponsors. 


An innovation this year brought second presentation awards 
to five Yorker chapters who had won chapter achievement 
trophies five or more years ago and by keeping up outstanding 
work through that period had deserved additional recognition. 
These leaciers among Yorkers were: the Farmingdale Yorkers, 
whose chief sponsor, Mrs. Luita Jones, received the trophy; the 
Holland Patent Yorkers, represented by Mrs. Wanda Goodrow; 
the Valley Stream Yorkers by Mrs. Beatrice F. Lyter; the Schuy- 
lerville Yorkers by Miss Mary H. Cudahy and the Sherman 
Yorkers by Miss Genevieve Matteson. 

The membership trophy went this year to the Pochoug and 
Thomas R. Bayles Chapters of Patchogue, Miss Viola E. Wood- 
ruff, Miss Vivian Yager, Mr. Charles Previte, Mr. John Ambrose, 
Mr. Phillip Gordon, Mr. Robert Hildreth, Miss Augusta Reith 
and Mr. Ronald Burr, sponsors. 

Following is a brief sampling of Yorker reports for the year 
1954-55. Full copies of these reports are available on request 
from Central Quarters at Cooperstown. 


The Murder Creek Chapter, Akron Central School, sponsored 
by Mrs. Ellsworth L. Brown, was organized only in December 
of 1954 and yet in the short period of its life has visited an Erie 
County Board of Supervisors meeting at Buffaio, had club 

rograms on five separate themes, gave a puppet show, held a 

alentine’s and surprise birthday party, attended district rally 
at East Aurora and the special junior historians’ conference at 
Buffalo and sent seven members to Syracuse state convention. 


The fifty-five members of the Alexander Rhea Chapter, 
ALEXANDER, this year led by President Chandlee Lloyd, have 
enjoyed a busy 1954-55. Chief accomplishment of the year was 
their edition of the outstanding 1955 Genesee Valley Yorker. 
The group sponsored a school assembly, held a Christmas party, 

acked twenty-two boxes for the Red Cross, spent a day at 

tchworth State Park, took guided tours of Corning Glass 
Center, Kodak Park, attended zone jamboree at Dansville and 
sent forty-eight members to state convention at Syracuse. For 
this year Alexander Rhea’s Sandy Cathie was Genesee Valley 
Zone president and for the coming year another Alexander 
member, Janet Lloyd, is zone president. At Syracuse Janet was 
further honored by being chosen statewide secretary while 
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Sandy was named to “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” Leader 
of these leaders among Yorkers is Mrs. Norma W. Hillman. 


One of our co-operative host chapters for Syracuse convention 
was the Stehahah Chapter of BALDWINSVILLE. This year they had 
three groups—two in the 7th grade and one in the 8th grade 
—and were sponsored by Miss L. Pearl Palmer and Miss Fleta 
Wright. Stehahah helped in setting up exhibits at statewide 
convention and acted as guides for the tour of Onondaga 
County. In January members of the 7th grade group put on 
a skit for the Onondaga Historical Association's regular meet- 
ing. Group No. | of the 7th grade has made a model of a long 
house, started a local museum. Both 7th grade groups have 
sponsored a bake sale, given a school assembly play. 


Ure oo Ellicott Chapter of BATAvia High School, whose spon- 
sor is Miss Mary McCulley, heard a talk on antiques and saw an 
exhibition, acted as host for their county historian and curator 
of the Holland Land Office and attended zone jamboree. 


This year Taughkanic ete mee BERLIN, climaxed ten years 
of Yorker activity by carrying home one of the chapter achieve- 
ment trophies from Syracuse meeting, which was attended by 
100 per cent of the chapter’s enrollment. Activities for the year 
have centered around regional jamboree at which Taughkanic 
was host on April 2, entertaining four hundred Capital City 
Yorkers; and an amateur show which realized $140 for the 
Syracuse trip. A clean-up campaign of local cemeteries is 
projected and the history of four local townships has been 
written. Mrs. Mary Kenyon is sponsor of Taughkanic. 


In opening its 7th year of chapter activity the membership 
of History Hunters Club, East Junior High School, BIncHAMTON, 
whose sponsor is Mr. Leon H. Lyons, stood at forty-two. At the 
close of the year it was sixty-one. Members toured the new 
Roberson Memorial Center, appeared on WNBF-TV, sold greet- 
ing cards for a profit of $125 and conducted a bake sale, profiting 
$25. 


Splendid host club for the Mohawk District jamboree of April 
30 was the Boonville Chapter at the Boonvitte Central School, 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Theda Freeman. John V. Devel, 
noted traveler from Barneveld, was chief speaker at jamboree. 


Lorimer Rich Chapter of Campen Central School has a good 
custom of roll call response in which members’ names are 
answered by noted ag am names, historical events, important 
dates or the like. booklet on Camden’s history is being 
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prepared by this group which also sent members to Syracuse 
convention. Mrs. Deane Wetmore is sponsor there. 


Another group signally honored at Syracuse convention was 
Foote’s Followers of CANTON. Since its formation in 1952 this 
active group had had three district officers, two state officers, 
two “Who's Who” winners. In 1953 Adirondacks District 
jamboree was held at Centon. In 1954 this group brought out 
an outstanding printed history of “Our Community.” Reports, 
food and other sales, map and model making are just a few 
of the many projects of Foote’s Followers whose sponsors are 
Mrs. Mildred Howard, Mr. Arthur Cassada and Mr. Roy Otis. 
At Syracuse the group won third prize for exhibits, and member 
Janet Butterfield, the year’s statewide secretary “Who's Who 
Among Yorkers.” 


In October Rip Van Winkle and Chadwicks Chapters of 
CATSKILL High School visited West Point and attended the Hyde 
Park meeting of the Hudson River District. In February they 
poem a square dance, in April were the efficient hosts of 
the Hudson River District jamboree. Their year ended with a 
tour of the Catskill Game Farm. The Rip Van Winkle group 
sent a contribution to the restoration fund of the Old Nort 
Church. Mrs. Evelyn Sylvia sponsors both groups. 


The Oriskany Memorial Chapter of Ciinton Central School 
started out the school year with an innovation in the form of 
a fall district jamboree. The group planned this year two money- 
making projects—the sale of k covers with school colors and 
the sponsorship of a movie. They attended an Oneida County 
Historical Society meeting, spring jamboree at Boonville and, 
of course, state meeting at Syracuse. They have been at work on 
their history of Clinton. Miss Isabel Howlett sponsors Oriskany 
Memorial. 


Virgil Yorkers of Virgil Central School, CortLanp, feel that 
they have had their best year yet with accomplishments many, 
including a weekly bulletinboard display on New ork State 
history for their school, school assembly play, the publication of 
a monthly bulletin, the filling of baskets for the needy, field trips 
which included an unusual junket on the Barge Canal and a 
pilgrimage to nape a ata A Christmas dance and a skating 
party took care of that department. Virgil Yorkers, too, were 
helpful at Syracuse convention where they ushered. At Syracuse 
they were especially thrilled to have their Janet Hutchings win 
“Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” Mrs. Helen McKibben is their 
sponsor. 
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DANSVILLE’s Red Wing Chapter, under the sponsorship of 
Miss Laura Fitzpatrick and Mrs. Dorothy Cook, were the delight- 
ful hosts of Finger Lakes District Yorkers on June 11. They 
attended Syracuse convention, too, held a Christmas and Val- 
entine’s Day party, worked on a Christmas play and scrapbook, 


showed slides on Clara Barton, arranged an exhibit for parents’ 
night. 


Watauga Chapter of Delaware Academy in Deni, whose 
rd is Miss Margaret J. Gordon, held a Hallowe’en and 
shristmas party, made a scrapbook of clippings on their county, 
held a pop corn sale, attended Syracuse convention. 


Jay Dee Chapter, Jamesville-DeWitt Central School in 
DEWITT, was another group to give their services for Syracuse 
convention where Mrs. Mary Cargian, sponsor, acted as reg- 
istrar. This group has visited the State Capitol in Albany, the 
Schuyler Mansion and State Museum there, and attended zone 
jamboree at North Rose. 


The Garcians of East Aurora High School were the senior 
division of their community's Yorkers, newly organized this 
year. Thirteen of them attended state convention at Syracuse. 
The Willinkers, East Aurora’s chapter of other years, continued 
the high standards set by former members of this group, brought 
the outstanding East Aurora Community Handbook up to date 
and, together with the Garcians, played hosts to the Buffalo 
District rally in April. Later they sent twenty-five members and 
four chaperones to Syracuse where they were thrilled to be 
marked out for one of the three chapter achievement trophies. 
Another honor to come to Willinkers was to have Gwen Wrath- 
all, active recruiter of new Yorkers who has helped to make 
Willinkers the most sought after group in her school, receive 
a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award. Mr. J. Odell Scott spon- 
sors Willinkers and Mrs. Zoeldah Thomason the Garcians. 


Columbia Chapter of Columbia High School, East GreeEn- 
BUSH, has been most active this year in trips to local historical 
sites, including visits to the grave of Citizen Genet, Fort Crailo, 
Schuyler Mansion and the Albany Institute of History and Art. 
They made their yearly pilgrimage to Cooperstown and took 
part in the centennial celebration of the town of East Green- 
bush. A Columbia member, Daniel Coffey, was elected Capital 
City District representative on statewide council at the jamboree 
in Berlin and, of course, attended Syracuse convention. Miss 
Ruth M. Hurr, Mr. Robert E King and Mr. Paul Kirsch sponsor 
the Columbia Chapters. 
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Alexander Hamilton High School, Etmsrorp, this year 
reorganized its Iseac Van Wart Chapter of Yorkers after several 
years of inactivity. Their main projects of the year have been 
tours to the Roosevelt Home and Vanderbilt Mansion at Hyde 
Park, the Frontier Settlement at Monroe, Philipse Castle at 
Tarrytown and Washington Irving’s Home at Irvington. They 
also attended the Ice Carnival at Madison Square Garden and 
the Christmas Show at Radio City. Mrs. Harvey Bullis sponsors 
Isaac Van Wart. 


Again the Henry B. Endicott Chapter of H. B. Endicott 
ca High School, ENpicortt, carried off a “Who’s Who Among 

orkers” award when Phillip Jones was so honored at Syracuse 
convention. Chief project of the year for the group has been the 
study of early time pieces. The group has visited the Roberson 
Memorial in Binghamton. Two members made a study of Round 
Top in Union and a diorama. Trips to Cooperstown and to the 
Syracuse convention proved fruitful. 


The FARMINGDALE Junior Historical Chapters—all five—have 
been as busy as ever this year, working on projects of many sorts. 
Farmingdale’s Sue Christie was Long Island Zone president 
and as such organized the first Long Island Zone Council, 
originated the idea of zone round-robin letters, presided over 
zone jamboree this year held at Valley Stream. Farmingdale 
Yorkers have sent representatives to speak to the Farmingdale 
Women’s Club, presented school assembly programs, held cake 
sales, a very successful tot luck supper, a smorgasbord supper, 
made a UN trip, worked on a community history, visited Repub- 
lic Aviation, sent no less than 100 members to statewide conven- 
tion and there were thrilled to receive first prize for exhibits, 
seeing member Sue receive “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” and 
later be chosen as statewide president for the year 1955-56, 
the second girl president in Yorker history. Finally, to cap a 
glorious day for Farmingdale, they were one of the five groups 
chosen for second presentation of au achievement trophy. Spon- 
sors are Mrs. Luita T. Jones, Miss Phyllis Littman, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Huebsch, Mr. Louis Hersh and Mr. Thomas Wagner. 


John Lewis Childs Chapter, FLorar Park, this year registered 
104 members in the 7th and 8th grades and is under the sponsor- 
ship of Miss Ann Chupil. They put on an assembly program, 
visited the Old Dutch Church at North Tarrytown, Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery and the grave of Washington Irving as well 
as Philipse Castle and Sunnyside, held a Christmas and Val- 
entine’s Day dance, sent thirty members to Syracuse, climaxed 
the year with a June dance and picnic. 
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Another group of long and solid accomplishment in Yorker 
annals is Big 1 ree Chapter in GENESEO, sponsored by Mrs. Nora 
Vienna. Again they carried home a “Who's Who Among York- 
ers” trophy from annual meeting—this year’s winner being 
Margaret Taylor. Big Tree was proud this year to be responsible 
for the organization of a chapter at Honeoye Falls and of the 
part they played in assisting Livingston County Historical 
Society to celebrate the centennial of the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road. They attended the Dansville spring jamboree and, ot 
course, state convention in Syracuse. 


Still another group to have a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” 
winner at Syracuse was Marble Village Chapter of GoUVERNEUR 
whose Alice Tait was so honored. Marble Village feels they 
have had a most successful year. Money-making ventures 
included the making and selling of Christmas corsages. A bundle 
drive filled thirty large bags of clothing for needy overseas 
children. They held a Valentine’s Day party, presented a play 
in Junior High assembly, prepared authentic costumes for 
Gouverneur’s sesquicentennial, attended Adirondacks District 
jamboree at Lisbon and statewide convention at Syracuse. To 
make the picture even brighter, Gouverneur’s Larrq Sheldon 
was locas, district representative at Lisbon’s jamboree and 
later statewide historian at Syracuse. Mrs. Dorothy Coates and 
Mr. James Hart sponsor this fine group. 


Glenn Curtiss Chapter of HamMmonpsport, home of Glenn 
Curtiss, the father of naval aviation, has continued its praise- 
worthy project of arousing adult interest in a suitable memorial 
to Curtiss. As a result of their efforts they were thrilled this year 
to have a bill introduced in the New York State Legislature to 
appropriate $20,000 for this purpose. Plans are even now under 
way toward achieving a memorial. Trips to Albany and to 
Syracuse for statewide convention were taken. This group, too, 
was a contributor to the Genesee Valley Yorker, Miss Mildred 
Adams sponsors Glenn Curtiss. 


A long-established leader of Yorkers, the HoLLANnp PATENT 
Historical Chapter did not slip this year and had a year of ac- 
complishment climaxed by being one of the five second presen- 
tation achievement trophy winners. Projects for the year included 
a movie, making $130; a food sale, netting $70; a twenty-eight 
page booklet on “Our Schools” printed and sold. Representatives 
rom Holland Patent attended district meeting at Boonville 
and, of course, state convention at Syracuse where their Judi 
Brown triumphed in winning “Who's Who Among Yorkers” and 
their Sandra L. Redmond was elected vice-president for the 
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a ear. During the present school year Holland Patent’s 
Bill Hoffman was Mohawk Valley District president and state- 
wide treasurer. Mrs. Wanda row sponsors the Holland Pa- 
tent Yorkers. 


In their first year of Yorker activity the Iron Man Chapter of 
HonezoyvE FAuts started a topographical map of Monroe County, 
n a scrapbook of activities, invited their assistant county his- 
torian to speak to them, had a booth at Student Council Carni- 
val, toured the Eastman House in Rochester and climaxed the 
ear by sending representatives to Syracuse and to regional jam- 
ree at Dansville. Miss Dorothy C. Pernigo sponsors this group. 


The following projects were carried on by the Hudson Whalers 
of the Hupson Junler High School under the leadership of Miss 
Mayme O. Thomas: a tour of the D.A.R. Museum, the Fireman’s 
Home Museum in Hudson, a trip to the Senate House in Kings- 
ton, the — of five delegates to Catskill for Yorker regional 
jamboree and finally the sending of delegates to Syracuse con- 
vention. 


In October the Remington Chapter of ILion High School, 
whose sponsor is Mrs. Ruth F. Derby, attended a Yorker dance at 
Clinton. The group held a Christmas party, heard their village 
historian talk on the ten oldest houses in Ilion, worked on such 
exhibits as counties of New York named after famous people, 
famous New York State autographs and the like. They have also 
held a dance. Delegates were at Syracuse, too. 


The Northwest Pointers Chapter of School No. 2, Inwoop, was 
organized only on January 10, 1955, with nineteen members who 
have busied themselves making a historical map of New York 
State, preparing a scrapbook on local items, writing to pen pals, 
inviting local citizens to talk about the history of their commun- 
ity. Miss Beatrice Kothe sponsors Northwest Pointers. 


Athenian Chapter at IrHaca High School, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mr. Joseph A. Morris, this year held a bake sale, had a 
Christmas party, put on a fashion show for their local D.A.R. 
Later in the spring they busied themselves as most cordial hosts 
for their fine Sullivan-Clinton District jamboree. A nice repre- 
sentation was at Syracuse, too. 


Once again the Lisson Chapters were hosts for the Adiron- 
dacks District jamboree, this time in their newly built school. 
There are two groups at Lisbon, the St. Lawrence Chapter and 
Lisbon Chapter, both sponsored by Miss Rachel Dandy. The 
former group has made a map of St. Lawrence County, booklets 
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on pe foley cities of the state, a model of a Conastoga wagon 
and of Fort Ticonderoga and raised money by selling J a and 
pencils. The latter group has had a f sale, sold dish towels 
and wash cloths, made activity booklets, maps, charts, posters 
and cartoons. 


This year, due to size, the Chasboro Yorkers of MARATHON 
Central School were divided into junior and senior groups. Main 
project of the larger group was a magazine about Marathon from 
the year 1797 to the present. Projects of the junior group includ- 
ed a model of a main street, pictures and verses on tombstones, 
dress models, making candles, quilt blocks, a dugout canoe and 
a fort. Mr. William Griffen sponsors this group. 


This year there were six chapters at the MippLesurcH Central 
School. Activities of the Moheganther Chapter, sponsored by 
Miss Dorothea Bartholomew, have included a trip to Coopers- 
town and a roller skating party at Warnerville, the sponsoring 
of a movie on Washington. Mohegonters were proud to have 
their Adrienne Neiles chosen Catskill District representative at 
the Sidney jamboree. From Middleburgh, too, the 9th grade 
group, the Oucongena Chapter, sponsored by Miss Elizabeth 
Braman, sent eight members to Sidney jamboree and fifteen to 
state convention where they saw the Onistagrawa Chapter’s Rose 
Thorington carry off “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” Their pro- 
jects this year have been built around the “Price of Liberty” 
records put out by the — League of Albany, field trips to 
the Beechnut plant at Canajoharie, Johnson Hall and Caugh- 
nawaga Indian Museum. e Sagawaner Chapter, sponsorel 
by Mr. Karl Ernst, took trips to eee and Fort Ticon- 
deroga, made a mural of the coming of the Palatines to the Scho- 
harie Valley and a model of Schoharie’s Middle Fort. 


The Yorkers at Hendrick Hudson High School, Montrose, 
this year divided into two fine chapters, the Flying Dutchmen, 
sponsored by Mr. Peter Crichton, and the Half Moon Chapter 
by Miss Mary E. Downey. They attended the fall Hudson Valley 
District ong | at Hyde Park and visited the Roosevelt Home 
and Library, held a Christmas party, attended the spring 
jamboree at Catskill and statewide convention in Syracuse. 


The Finger Lakes Yorkers of Moravia Central School have 
been unusually busy under the sponsorship of Mrs, Elsie Van 
Liew. Dividing into groups, they have examined such projects 
as the State Capitol Building, the Moravia Central School Dis- 
trict. They helped celebrate the 75th anniversary of their local 
library, made a model and wrote up the history of the famous 
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Fort Ticonderoga, collected and distributed toys for needy chil- 
dren at Christmas. Trips were to Cooperstown in the fall and 
to Syracuse convention. Owasco Vall orkers is another group 
at Moravia, sponsored by Mrs. Van Liew with forty-four mem- 
bers. They have kept up pen pal correspondence, made maps 
and scrapbooks, attended Ithaca regional jamboree and Syracuse 
state convention. 


Temple Hill Yorkers of Gardnertown School, NEwsBuRGH, 

t off to a late start this fall but have had many fine es 
inviting in outside speakers, holding a movie quiz and holiday 
parties. They attended regional jamborees, made a boat trip 
around Manhattan Island. Miss Mildred Ross sponsors this 
group. 


Another group doing yeoman work as hosts to their zone 
jamboree were the North Rosettes of Nortu Rose High School, 
—— by Miss Laura M. Waldron, which admirably hosted 
the Ontario District. In October this group visited Cooperstown. 
They held a fall bake sale, a winter box social, a Christmas 
party and ended the year by attendance at state convention. 


The Headless Horseman Chapter of NortH Tarrytown High 
School, oldest of our Yorker chapters, is still proud of its continu- 
ous record of Yorker activity. This year this group, in addition 
to holding regular meetings, visited the UN Building, Sunnyside 
and Philipse Castle, participated there in the annual St. Nich- 
olas Day festival and the Klompen dances at the tulip festival, 
attended zone meeting at Catskill but regretted Syracuse was 
just too far away to make statewide meeting. In its place they 
made a trip to West Point. Miss Marie Hinz is the leader of 
Headless Horseman. 


At the Oneonta Junior High School the Onzonta Chapter has 
been having movies, mee recordings on historical plays, reading 
folklore and Our York State Letters, showing film strips on 
New York State. Sixteen of an eighteen member club have 
ordered Yorker pins. Miss Frances Townsend is sponsor. 


This year has been a busy one for the Ontario Chapter at 
Oswego High School, sponsored by Mr. Anthony Slosek. Activi- 
ties have included the making of a notebook on early Oswego 
history, trips to the Oswego Museum and to the old city hall, 
Hallowe'en and Christmas parties, a picnic and, of course, 
annual state convention in nearby Syracuse. 


Ostahanna Chapter at OrEeGco Central School raised enough 
funds to take the entire series of eight loan exhibits from the 
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Association’s Central Quarters. Each exhibit was placed in the 
front hall of the school for everyone to enjoy. Trips were taken 
to Cooperstown and to the New York State Police Barracks 
at Unadilla. Miss Evelyn O’Brien sponsors Ostahanna. 


Ovid’s Own Chapter at Ovip Central School has started a 
large map of New York State to be marked with places visited 
in the years of club activity in Ovid. Also under way is the 
starting of a scrapbook for news articles about Yorkers. Regional 
jamboree and state convention were on their itinerary. Mr. 
Philip Natoli is club advisor. 


At PATCHOGUE, last year one of the three chapter achievement 
trophy winners, membership this year increased to the astonish- 
ing total of 290 anl they carried home the membership trophy 
from Syracuse meeting. A new chapter, called the Thomas R. 
Bayles Club, was organized for 7th graders. Delegates regularly 
attended monthly Long Island Zone Executive Council meeting. 
A get-acquainted party in November was attended by over 180 
junior historians, information on Patchogue history was 
compiled for a Thanksgiving Day parade float, a contribution 
sent to the Old North Church in Boston, two assembly pro- 
grams on Long Island presented, a skit put on for Long Island 
Zone jamboree, a Long Island Indian design submitted for 
their school junior class ring, Long Island Zone and statewide 
convention, attended, naturally. Miss Viola E. Woodruff, Miss 
Augusta Reith, Mr. Ronald Burr, Miss Vivian Yaeger, Mr. 
Charles Previte, Mr. John Ambrose, Mr. Philip Gordon and 
Mr. Robert Hildreth are club advisors. At Syracuse the day was 
made perfect for Patchogue through member Suzanne Ditmar’s 
election to “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” 


As of old, there are two chapters at Perry Central School— 
the Mary Jemison and Sea Serpen:—both sponsored by Miss 
Helen M. Cook and Mr. Bradley Mitciicll. Both meet twice a 
month with every meeting exciting and interesting. A project 
contest, an annual trip to Buffalo, state convention in Syracuse, 
Genesee Valley jamboree at Dansville, Genesee Valley advisory 
meeting at Geneseo, a hobby day, talks by clu members and 
other speakers were on their year’s program. It’s fun to be a 
Yorker at Perry Central! 


Reorganizing in January the Bear Hunter Paddock Chapter 
at PHoenix Central School has held weekly meetings, had movies, 
outside speakers, sent delegates to the North Rose spring jam- 
'boree, and to Syracuse convention where Mrs. Helen Hansen, 
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chapter sponsor, was a most cooperative co-chairman of exhibits 
committee. 


At PoucHkeepsiz the Minnising Chapter at the Arlington 
Junior High School, under the s —— of Mr. Gabriel Deeb, 
engaged in many activities, including a Valentine’s Day dance, 
attendance at a fall district meeting at Hyde Park, at spring 
Hudson Valley meeting at Catskill, a trip to West Point and 
Washington’s Headquarters in Newburgh, a picnic in June. The 
sum of $148 was realized in a successful magazine sale. Minnising 
Yorkers are donating $75 worth of books to their school library 
and the complete set of reproduction of paintings from Fenimore 
House, Cooperstown. 


This year the Four Freedorns Chapter at Fort Crailo School, 
RENSSELAER, whose sponsor is Miss oo Savoca, had another 
outstanding year. Dances and basketball games raised funds to 
carry on projects. At the club’s annual St. Nicholas Day program 
they presented a — collected and donated over two hun- 
dred toys for needy children. A particularly effective undertaking 
was the initiation of honorary certificates for members who on 
their own initiative have visited five or more historic sites. Start- 
ed this year also was a new scheme of planning short trips to 
some nearby historical site for junior grades so that by the time 
these reach junior high and are able to join Yorker Club they 
will have a better background and a greater interest in their 
state. No less than sixty-five from Fort Crailo attended Capital 
City District jamboree at Berlin. A goodly number were at Syra- 
cuse where they were thrilled to see club president Diane Noel 
carry off a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award. A spring dance 
and minstrel show closed the year. 


At the Van Rensselaer High School, RENssELAER, the Rensse- 
laer Historical Club in its first year of membership drew an at- 
tendance of forty-three members. Projects included a play, pen 


pal correspondence, a bake sale, a May trip to Cooperstown. Miss 
Ardyth Godrey is their sponsor. 


At Rome Junior High School the De-o-wain-sta Chapter, ad- 
visor Miss Jeannette Ragan, earned $100 by selling stationery, 
took an all-day tour to Herkimer’s Home and dma ex- 
hibited historical articles in all their school’s ten 7th grades. 


Biggest thrill of the year for the Francis R. Bellamy Chapter 
at Laurel Street School, RoMeE, was voting Mrs Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower (whose father, John Sheldon Doud, was born in Rome) 
an honorary member of the chapter. This year the group added 
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an additional section, worked on a collection of old recipes and 
stories of the community, put out another fine issue of their 
Wood Creek Journal, appeared on Martha Manners’ TV pro- 
gram, continued their choral group, held a Christmas dinner, 
donated gifts for the Christmas party for their community's 
fatherless, displayed monthly exhibits in their school from the 
Rome Museum. This is another chapter to win an achievement 
trophy in May 1954 which has gone home to do outstanding 
work another year. Miss Miriam Gladding sponsors this group. 


At Sauquoir Valley Central School the Sauquoit Chapter has 
continued their research on the stories of the old buildings, 
homes; churches and schools in their community, the early in- 
dustries along their once busy Sauquoit Creek. They gave an 
evening program for PTA, shared an evening of eats and fun 
with the Clinton Yorkers. Advisor is Mrs. Anna Jenks. 


The Setauket Yorker Club began its activities of the year by 
sending members to participate in the square dance put on for 
the adult members of the New York State Historical Association 
at their annual convention held at Stony Brook. A trip to the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, use of the Our York State 
film pe an exhibit of antiques in the gymnasium of their 
school all were activities of the year. Mrs. Elizabeth Hendrickson 
is sponsor. 


Always a leader in Yorker work, the French Creek Yorkers of 
SHERMAN this year continued to make history with an all-time 
high of 174 members, divided into no less than seventeen differ- 
ent clubs—all having the same sponsor, Miss Genevieve Matte- 
son. Work on the unique Sherman Museum continued with re- 
finishing antiques, dressing of dolls, making of scale models, 
interviewing of local oldsters. One hundred signed up for both 
East Aurora jamboree and Syracuse convention. On the social 
calendar a fall party taking the form of a five-hour ride on the 
steamship City of Jamestown on famous Chautauqua Lake and a 
spring picnic and roller skating party stood out. Biggest thrill 
of the year was the final acquisition of a local schoolhouse to be 
moved and added to their museum and restored as nearly as 
possible to the conditions of 1870. Also the award to Sherman 
at Syracuse of one of the five second presentation Yorker bowls 
for outstanding continued work by a group which had won a 
first chapter achievement trophy five or more years ago. At 
Syracuse, too, Shermanites were thrilled to have their Joan Ma 
Reed, statewide Yorker vice-president, honored by a “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers” award and to have their Brenda Barden, 
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chosen district candidate at East Aurora, elected by statewide 
Yorkers as treasurer for the coming year. Final climax of the 
year was the wonderful June 18 when the entire community of 
Sherman declared the date “Genevieve Matteson Day.” 


Sipney has no less than five chapters: the 7-1 Group and the 
9th Grade Chapter sponsored by Mr. Royal Gifford, the 7-2 by 
Mrs. Mabel Anderson, the Tuscarora and 8th Grade Group by 
Mr. William Johnson. Together they accomplished so many won- 
derful things that it is impossible to tell all. Hallowe’en, Valen- 
tine’s and Christmas parties, joint meetings with the South New 
Berlin Yorkers, a silting bee, quiz program, trips to numerous 
sites including the Jordanville Russian Monastery, General Her- 
kimer’s Home, Tioga Point and, of course, Syracuse convention; 
splendid research papers. High point of the year, though, might 
be said to be the fine Catskill jamboree hosted by Sidney in their 
school on April 22 with Erwin Jackle, district president, in the 
chair. At Syracuse Erwin brought further honor to his home 
school by carrying off a well-deserved “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers.” Sidney is another former chapter achievement winner 
which keeps up the type of work that constantly deserves an 
award. 


The Snyder Chapter at Amherst Central School, Snyper, re- 
organized in September 1954 after a year of absence from Yorker 
membership and Yorkers everywhere were delighted to see this 
fine group back on the rolls. Sales of greeting cards and gift 
wrappings raised money to add to the library of local history 
started some years ago. Once more Mrs. Max Polster sponsors 
Snyder. 


Since their report of June 1954 the Pine Valley Yorkers of 
SouTH DAYTON, sponsored by Mrs. Ellen C. Oehser, have been 
busy. Last June they gave the balance of their treasury to start- 
ing a fund for the -r-eyenoe of an organ for their new high 
school. Two worthwhile projects were their chief endeavors ot 
the year: (1) the collection of old pictures relating to their 
community to be rephotographed for a library of slides and 
(2) the collecting, verifying and shaping up for the printer 
of a history and community survey of South Dayton from the 
time of settlement to the present. Pine Valley Yorkers also 
assisted in their PTA Founders’ Day historical program. There 
were twenty-eight of them at Syracuse. 


At South New Berwin Central School, where Mrs. Grace L. 
Johnson is sponsor, there are two Nathan Taylor Chapters, 
aggregating together the splendid record of ninety members. 
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Activities of the year included sponsoring two movies, entertain- 
ing the faculty and parents at a Christmas party, preparing and 
presenting historical programs for school and Women’s Club, 
restoring an old cemetery and packing boxes for the needy. 
The Senior Yorkers attended state convention at Syracuse, the 
Juniors took a field trip through the Finger Lakes region. 


The Mohican Chapter at the Rensselaer County Junior 
Museum in Troy is distinguished by being our second group 
to be organized in a museum. Starting in October 1954 with a 
total registration of nineteen members, the group met an hour 
a week outside the school calendar. They have taken short trips 
during meeting time, attended the spring jamboree of their 
district at Berlin, put on an exhibit of hardware made locally, 
and participated in their museum’s half-hour TV program over 
WRGB. Mrs. Stephanie Craib is the present sponsor. 


This was the first year of membership for the Frontenac 
Island Yorkers at UNION Sprincs Central School. Membership 
was limited to the 7th grade only. First group activity was a 
hike to the Cayuga Castle, later expeditions to the Cayuga 
Museum in Auburn, George Eastman House in Rochester and 
the Onondaga Historical Association in Syracuse. Big project 
of the year was the gathering of material relating to Greek 
Revival houses in Cayuga County with hopes for an eventual 
yearbook. The group attended Syracuse convention. Mr. Thomas 
C. Eldred is sponsor. 


The year 1954-55 has been exceedingly fruitful for the 
Culluloo Yorkers of VALLEY STREAM Junior High School. To 
begin with, a Culluloo Yorker, Richard Boardman, was state- 
wide president this year and as such was active in the presenta- 
tion of a program put on by the junior historians for their adult 
fellows at the grown-ups’ Stony Brook meeting. Weekly meetings 
brought guest speakers, slides, movies and original skits and 
plays to Culluloo members. Jamboree and convention plans took 
up a good deal of their meeting time, for Culluloo was this 
year the admirable host of their district get-together, with an 
original play written and presented at jamboree and a Culluloo 
paper distributed to all Yorkers. Nor has Valley Stream just 
worked this year. No, indeed! They made a thrilling four-day 
pilgrimage to Boston where they were especially happy to visit 
the Old North Church to whose restoration fund Culluloos 
had contributed. Christmas saw Culluloos on their annual Radio 
City trip An executive council, composed of Mrs Beatrice F. 
Lyter, their “chief Culluloo,” originated such ideas as the Yorker 
Hall of Fame brought in by President Dick at statewide conven- 
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tion which has inspired Yorkers all over the state. Finally, to 
crown a glorious year, at Syracuse Culluloo was one of the five 
leaders among Yorkers honored with a second presentation 
achievement trophy. Besides Mrs. Lyter, Miss Eileen Brennan, 
Mrs. Doris Nevin, Mr. Stanley Bergeson and Mr. Arthur Rathje 
sponsor Culluloo. 


The Burning Springs Yorker Club of the VAN HorNESVILLE 
Central School sponsored a Hopkins Choice dance at which 
they made nearly $20 for the March of Dimes. Old members of 
the chapter held an initiation party for the new members. At 
one meeting movies on local government were shown. Burning 
Springs members went to Syracuse for state convention and 
took several field trips. Mrs. Marion T. Alten is chapter advisor. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 





The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring: 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The \ssociation is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regenis but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmenta] agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00) . Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history, New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical wiiting among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for cach museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history, The Farmers’ Museuin library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 
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